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INTERLOCKING SUBVERSION IN GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS 


THURSDAY, MAY 21, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL Security Act AND OTHER INTERNAL 
Srecuriry LAws oF THE COMMITTER ON THE JUDICIARY 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to call, in the caucus 
room, Senate Office Building, Senator William E. Jenner (chairman 
of the subcommittee) , presiding. 

Present: Senators Jenner and Smith. 

Also present: Robert Morris, subcommittee counsel; Benjamin 
Mandel, director of research, and Robert C. McManus, staff member. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWIN S8. SMITH, BROOKLYN, N. Y., ACCOMPANIED 
BY DAVID REIN, ATTORNEY AT LAW, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Smith, will you give your full name and address 
to the reporter ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Edwin 8S. Smith, 107 State Street, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Morris. Are you Edwin Seymour Smith? 

Mr. Smirn. Correct. 

Mr. Morris. What is your present occupation, Mr. Smith ? 

Mr. Smiru. I operate a photographic agency, news photograph 
agency, two news photograph agencies. 

I also operate a literary and music age ney. 

Mr. Morris. And as such have you registered with the Department 
of Justice as an agent for a Soviet principal ? 

Mr. Surru. That’s correct; I am an agent for a number of prin- 
cipals, including the Soviet principal, and I am registered with the 
Department of Justice in connection with all. 

Mr. Morris. And you also, I think, have a Chinese Communist 
principal, do you not, China Photo Service ¢ 

Mr. Sniru. I have the China Service Photo Service as a principal, 
and may I just add that in respect to the handling of Chinese photo- 
graphs I have a special license from the Treasury Department in 
addition to being registered with the Department of Justice. 

The Cuairman. I guess we have failed to have you sworn, Mr. 
Smith. 

Will you please stand ? 

Do you swear that the testimony you will give in this hearing will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 


God? 
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Mr. Smirn. I do. 

I take it that is retroactive, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Will you affirm the testimony you just gave now for the 
record, statements that you made, the statements given to date up to 
moment, have been true? 

Mr. Situ. I so affirm. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Smith, from what university have you graduated ¢ 

Mr. Smitru. I graduated from Harvard. 

Mr. Morris. In what year? 

Mr. SmirnH. 1915. 

Mr. Morris. What was your first employment after your gradua- 
tion from Harvard in 1915? 

Mr. Smitru. My first employment was asa tutor toa young man who 
was trying to get into college. 

Mr. Morris. Who was he? What was his name? 

Mr. Smitu. His name was Choate. 

Mr. Morris. First name? 

Mr. Smiru. Francis Choate. 

Mr. Morris. Will you give us a brief sketch of your employment. 
[t is listed here very briefly in Who’s Who in 1951. I wish you would 
sketch that up to the time you were commissioner of labor and indus- 
tries for the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Suirn. I will be glad to do so, if you will perhaps refresh my 
memory about the chronology about what it says in Who’s Who. 

Mr. Morris. In 1919 to 1920 you are listed here as a member of the 
staff of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Mr. Smitrn. That’s correct. 

Mr. Morris. 1919 to 1920. 

The CHatrMan. 1919 to 1920? 

Mr. Smiru. No, 1920 to 1923. 

Mr. Morris. With Dennison Manufacturing Co., Framingham, 
Mass., 1919 to 1920. Now, were you a member of the Communist 
Party at that time, Mr. Smith ? 

Mr. Situ. Mr. Counsel, I refuse to answer that question on the 
grounds of the protection given by the fifth amendment of the 
Consitution. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the staff of the Russell Sage 
Foundation from 1920 to 19232 

Mr. Smirn. I was. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party at that 
time? 

Mr. Smitru. I would make the same answer on the same grounds, 

Mr. Morris. Did you work as a subordinate of Mary Van Kleeck 
at that time? 

Mr. Smirn. That’s correct. 

Mr. Morris. What was her position in the Russell Sage Foundation ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. She was director of the so-called division of industrial 
studies and at that time I was making for her, together with other 
members of the staff, studies of employee representation plans, so- 
called. 

Mr. Morris. Were you employed as employment manager of the 
William Filene Sons Co., in Boston? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. . 
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Mr. Morris. And were you later personal assistant to Mr. Lincoln 
Filene, 1923 to 1931? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. During that period were you a member of the Com- 
munist Party ¢ 

Mr. Smitu. The same answer as previously given, Mr. Counsel, for 
the same reasons. 

Mr. Morris. Do you refuse to answer on the grounds that your 
answer might tend to incriminate you ? 

Mr. Smirn. That’s correct. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a commissioner of labor and industries for 
the State of Massachusetts in 1930 and 19314 How long did you serve 
as the commissioner of labor and industries for the State of Massa 
chusetts / 

Mr. SmrirH. I was commissioner of labor and industries from 1931 
to 1954, I would say—it may have been 1930—but I was commissioner 
of labor and industries until the time 1 took up my position with the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Morris. During that period of time were you a member of the 
Communist Party ? 

Mr. SmirnH. The same answer on the same grounds, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us the circumstances of your leaving 
Massachusetts and coming to Washington ? 

Mr. Smiru. I left Massachusetts and-came to Washington because 
I was asked to become a member of the first National Labor Relations 
Board. That was the Labor Relations Board that was established 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act and functioned as ad 
ministrator of section 7 (a) of that act. 

Mr. Morris. Prior to that you were President Roosevelt’s repre 
sentative to the International Labor Conference in Geneva, were you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Smirx. That’s correct. I was one of four representatives who 
went as oflicial observers, was the title, to the International Labor 
Conference in Geneva. 

Later the United States Government became a formal participant 
in the International Labor Conference, but was not so at that time. 

Mr. Morris. Were you at that time a member of the Communist 
Party ? 

Mr. Smiru. The same answer, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morris. After you were a member of the first National Labor 
Relations Board—in 1934 did you say that was!—you also served a 
full term subsequent to that as a member of the National Labor Re 
lations Board ? 

Mr. Smiru. I said two full terms. I served two full terms after 
that, a first term of 1 year, and a second term of 5 years. That was 
on the National Labor Relations Board created by the W agner Act. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 

In other words, you served 6 years as a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board ? 

Mr. Smrru. And 1 year as a member of the previous National Labor 
Relations Board. Both boards had the same name, 

Mr. Morris. Seven years in all? 

Mr. Smirn. Correct. 
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Mr. Morris. And as such you exercised a powerful influence on the 
labor legislation and labor policies of this Government during that 
time, did you not, Mr. Smith ? 

Mr. Smrru. I carried out the functions as a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board, which was a quasijudicial board. That was 
my relationship to what you described as the labor policies of the 
(rovernment. 

Mr. Morris. During that a of time you did hold these posi- 
tions for 7 years and exercised a great force on labor legislation in 
this country, were you during th: ‘i period of time a secret “member of 
the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Counsel, I decline to answer that question on the 
grounds previously given and I would also like to add that your 
characterization of exercising an immense influence on the labor poli- 
cies of the Government in terms of legislation does not seem to be 
warranted by my statement of my duties as a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. Morris. Now, was Nathan Witt the secretary of the National 
Labor Relations Board during that period of time? 

Mr. Samira. During a portion of the period when I was a board 
member Mr. Witt was the secretary of the board. 

Mr. Morris. And what other positions did Mr. Witt occupy in the 
National Labor Relations Board ? 

Mr. Smrrn. To the best of my recollection Mr. Witt was assistant 
general counsel of the Board. In fact, I know he was assistant general 
counsel of the Board. Whether he held any other position prior to 
that, I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever attend Communist meetings with Nathan 
Witt? 

Mr. Smirxu. I would make the same answer as previously, Mr. 
Counsel. 

Mr. Morris. That is, you refuse to answer on constitutional 
erounds ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Whenever I say I refuse to answer a question, may it 
be understood that it is on the constitutional grounds of the fifth 
amendment ¢ 

The Cuairman. That your answer might tend to incriminate you. 

Mr. Smiru. Correct, and unless I specify otherwise. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, there will be other witnesses in this 
series on the work of the National Labor Relations Board at this pe- 
riod. Mr. Witt is going to testify himself next Tuesday. He is sched- 
uled to appear at that time. 

While you were a member of the National Labor Relations Board 
did you handle the question of establishing a bargaining unit in the 
naritime industry on the Pacific coast ? 

Mr. Smirn. I presume so. Yes, I do recall that there was such a 
representation case, as they were called, in the Board. 

Mr. Morris. Did the employers desire units by ports? 

Mr. Smiru. Beg your pardon? 

Mr. Morris. Did the employers desire that units be set up by ports? 

Mr. Smiru. By ports; that’s my recollection. 

Mr. Morris. Did Harry Bridges advocate one unit for the entire 
coast ¢ 
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Mr. Samiru. He certainly advocated a unit embracing a number of 
ports. I am not sure whether it was the entire coast, or not. 

Mr. Morris. Did you consult with Harry Bridges at this time? 

Mr. Smiru. I probably talked to Harry Bridges on more than one 
occasion, 

Mr. Morris. On how many occasions ¢ 

Mr. Suir. I have no idea, but quite frequently, may I say, Mr. 
Counsel, labor leaders came in to the office and talked with members 
of the Board, as did employers in connection with cases before the 
Board. 

Mr. Morais. You have conferred with Harry Bridges on many 
occasions, have you not, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smiru. | conferred with him on some occasions. I wouldn’t 
say many. I don’t reeall how many. 

Mr. Morris. Have you attended Communist Party meetings with 
Mr. Bridges ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. The same refusal to answer, on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Did you in the case of this maritime industry situation 
on the west coast adopt the policy favored by H: arry Bridges ? 

Mr. Smirn. I adopted a policy of approval, as I recall—this is 
sometime ago, Mr. Counsel. 1 don’t know that I am really familiar 
7 the facts of that case, but I think I reeall that I adopted a ae \ 

approv: al of a rather general bargaining unit. Whether was 
coastwise I can’t say. And it is also my recollection that chad was 
the decision of the majority of the board, but there again I would 
not be sure without consulting the record. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Smith, I wonder at this time if you would tell us 
the circumstances leading up to your becoming a member of the 
National Labor Relations Board ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. I am glad to tell you whatever I know. I don’t know 
too much about it. I was serving at the time as commissioner of labor 
and industries in the State of Massachusetts. I was appointed to 
that position by a Democratic governor, and I presume that, because 
of the nature of my duties in Massachusetts, I was regarded as logical 
timber, so to speak, for this Federal job. 

Mr. Morris. And what individuals expressly asked you to come 
down to Washington / 

Mr. Smirn. I was asked to come down, of course, by the President, 
if that’s what you mean. I didn’t meet with the President, but at the 
appointment I was told the President wanted to appoint me to this 
position. It was a Presidential appointment. 

Mr. Morris. You don’t mean that the President personally called 
you down ? 

Mr. Smiru. Oh, no, no; I said that. 

Mr. Morris. Who did call you?) What individual ? 

Mr. Suirn. It was Miss: Frances Perkins who informed me that 
the President wanted to appoint me as a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. Morris. After you left the National Labor Relations Board—in 
other words, you were not reappointed after 1941, were you? 

Mr. Surin. That’s correct. 

Mr. Morris. What position did you take then ? 

Mr. Smirn. I became the director of the oil workers organizing 
campaign of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
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Mr. Morris. And how long did you hold that job ? 

Mr. Smrru. For a period that ‘ended sometime in 1942, from 1941 
to 1942; perhaps 18 months. I am not sure exactly. 

Mr. Morris. Did Lee Pressman get that job for you or assist you 
in getting that job? 

Mr. Smirnu. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us how you did get that job? 

Mr. Siri. I was approached by Mr. Murr: ay, Philip Murray, at 
the time that I was not reap ypointed to the National Labor Relations 
— and told that this oil workers organizing campaign was about 

o be instituted and would I be interested in becoming the director 
of it, and I said I would. 

That, incidentally, the circumstances of my appointment, are de- 
scribed rather fully in the language of Mr. Murray at the next suc- 
ceeding convention of the CIO. 

Mr. Morris. What was your next employment after that, Mr. Smith ? 

Mr. Smiru. After that I became the director of the National Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Frie ndship. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you hold that position ? 

Mr. Smirn. I was in that position from some time in 1942 to the 
latter part of 1945 or maybe the early part of 1946. I think the latter 
part of “45. 

Mr. Morris. Have you been a teacher at the Putney School? 

Mr. Smirn. I was a teacher at the Putney School. 

Mr. Morris. Where is the Putney School ? 

Mr. Smirn. In Putney, Vt. 

Mr. Morris. When were you on the faculty of the Putney School ¢ 

Mr. Suir. From the fall of 1947 until the spring of 1949. 

Mr. Morris. During that period were you a member of the Com- 
munist Party? 

Mr. Smirn. The same answer, Mr. Counsel, for the same reason. 

Mr. Morris. Was there any employment intervening between that 
position with the Putney School and the preceding one that you de- 
scribed ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. For a period of about a year I was engaged in 
the export-import business for the Rogers International Corp., a busi- 
ness concern in New York. 

Mr. Morris. And during that period were you a member of the 
Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. The same answer. 

Mr. Morris. While you were at the Putney School did you know a 
Joan Hinton? I think she is the d: iughter of Carmelita Hinton who 
is the director of the school. 

Mr. Smirnu. She is the daughter of Carmelita Hinton who is the di- 
rector of the school. I met Joan Hinton once and only once, to the 
ne of my recollection, while I was at the school. She was there on a 

sit to the school. 

We. Morris. Joan Hinton is now in Communist China, is she not ? 

Mr. Smiru. So I have read in the papers. 

Mr. Morris. She is an atomic scientist, is she not ? 

Mr. Smit. I understand so from the newspaper accounts. 


Mr. Morris. And was she ever on the faculty of the P utney School ? 
Mr. Suirn. No. 
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Mr. Morris. She was just the daughter of the woman who ran the 
school, the Putney School ? 

Mr. Smirnu. That’s correct. 

Mr. Morris. What was your next employment after that, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smirn. After that I became director of the national teachers 
division of the United Public Workers of America. 

Mr. Morris. As such, you were in charge of all the teachers who 
were organized by the United Public Workers ? 

Mr. Smiru. I had an overall relationship to the teachers’ locals of 
the Public Workers, which I would not exactly define as being in 
charge of them. 

I was trying to assist them in what ways I could. 

Mr. Morris. Will you estimate to the best of your ability the num- 
ber of teachers who were so organized under you? 

Mr. Surru. I think, Mr. Counsel, the question should be rephrased 
because if you mean teachers who were personally organized as a re- 
sult of my activities—is that what you mean ¢ 

Mr. Morris. No. You said you were the head of the teacher units. 

Mr. Smrru. That’s correct. 

Mr. Morris. How many teachers were organized under you 
structurally ? 

Mr. Smiru. [ insist on having the question clearly put. Are you 
asking how many teachers did I organize, or how many organized 
teachers were there in the locals with which I had relationship ? 

Those are two different questions. 

Mr. Morris. I mean the latter, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Sairu. I should say roughly between 6,000 and 7,000, to the 
best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party when you 
acted as an organizer of teachers for the United Public Workers at that 
time ¢ 

Mr. Smiryu. Same answer. 

Senator Smirn. What is that answer? 

The Cuairman. This is Senator Smith, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smirn. I see. 

Senator Smiru. What does the “same answer” mean ? 

Mr. Smirn. The words “same answer” refer to the fact that I have 
refused to answer a number of questions on the ground of the constitu- 
tional protection of the fifth amendment. 

Senator Smirn. You mean to say if you answer that question the 
answer would tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Smirn. I mean to say—— 

Senator Smiru. I just wanted to get the record straight. 

Do you mean to say if you answ ‘ered that question ‘that the answer 
might tend—— 

Mr. Smiru. I mean to say that the fifth amendment speaks for itself 
as far as I am concerned, and I’m relying on its protection. That’s 
my answer. 

Senator Smiru. You mean to say, then, that if you did answer that 
question and answered it tr uthfully, it would tend to incriminate you ? 

Mr. Smiru. I have given the answer that I gave, and I will not elab- 
orate further. 

Senator Smiru. I insist on an answer. 


32918°—53—pt. 9 2 
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The Cuarrman. I thought we had an understanding that when you 
said “I decline for the same reason,” that the record would carry forth 
your reason, and that was you refuse to answer under your rights under 
the fifth amendment of the Constitution because your answer might 
tend to incriminate you; is that not our understanding ? 

Mr. Smirn. That’s what I understand is at least the principal sec- 
tion of the fifth amendment, which would be applicable to my refusal 
to answer. 

The Cuarrman. Are you relying upon that, that your answer might 
tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Smiru. That’s correct. 

The CuamrmMan. Senator Smith came in late. He had not heard our 
previous discussion. 

Mr. Smiru. I understand. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you organize teachers for the public 
workers ¢ 

Mr. Smrru. Mr. Counsel, I would ask you if possible just for the 
sake of clarity in the record not to use the phrase “organizing teach- 
ers,” because that was not primarily my job. I was servicing and as- 
sisting already existing locals of teachers. 

I have no objection to be known as an organizer of teachers, but that 
wasn’t really specifically my job. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 

How long did you have the job that you have described to us, Mr. 
Smith ? 

Mr. Smiru. I had that job from the fall of 1949 until the end of the 
year 1951. 

Mr. Mor ris. Were you ever assigned by the United Public Workers 
to the Canal Zone to be in charge, or to be the international repre- 
sentative of the United Public Workers, No. 713 ? 

Mr. Smiru. Before I was appointed to the position of director of 
the National Teachers Division of the United Public Workers, I was 
asked by the United Public Workers if I would be willing to under- 
take the job of supervising their activities in the Canal Zone, and | 
assented. 

Mr. Morris. Why didn’t you go? 

Mr. Smiru. Because I did not receive a passport to go to the Canal 
Zone, together with a number of other persons who didn't receive pass- 
ports. In fact, the job was never filled because of inability of the 
Public Workers Union to get passports. 

Mr. Morris. Why didn’t you get a passport, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smirn. I can’t answer that question. I don’t know. I dis- 
cussed it with the State Department and I discussed it, as I remem- 
ber, with the branch of the Army which has charge of the activities 
in the Canal Zone. 

I believe there is a military governor over there. Anyway, the 
Army has something to do with it, but I never got a satisfactory an- 
swer and so far as I know, neither did anybody— 

The Cuatrman. Were you a Communist at that time? 

Mr. Smirn. The same answer to the question. 

Mr. Morris. You were going there to succeed Max Brodsky, were 
you not? Wasn't Max Brods ky the international representative of the 
Federal workers in Panama? 
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Mr. Smirn. That’s my recollection, that he was the last represen- 
tative that they had there. 

Mr. Morris. And what happened to him? 

Mr. Smiru. Max Brodsky finally came back to the United States. 
During the period that he was in the Canal Zone, he was incarcerated 
on some charges which I am really not familiar with. 

Mr. Morris. He was deported, was he not ? 

Mr. Smiru. From the Canal Zone / 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t know whether he was deported or whether his 
term ended and he came back. I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. Where is he now ? 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. Is he in the United States? 

Mr. Smiru. To the best of my belief, but I really don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandel, will you put into the record the result of 
your inquiries in the Passport Division in connection with Mr. Smith / 

Mr. Manver. Edwin 8. Smith was granted a passport on May 29, 
1933, to go abroad as an observer at the International Labor ¢ ‘onfer- 
ence at Geneva. 

On May 28, 1945, he was granted a passport to the Soviet Union to 
attend the anniversary of the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 

He was then executive director of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship. 

On April 12, 1949, he applied for a passport to go to Panama repre- 
senting the United Public Workers and that permission was canceled. 

On November 6, 1950, he applied to go to England to the World 
Peace Congress at Sheffield, England. Passport was not granted. 

Mr. Smirn. May I say for the sake of the record, I don’t know just 
how Mr. Mandel accomplished his research, but certain facts there 
seem to me to be in error, namely, and specifically, in connection with 
my trip to the Soviet Union in 1945. 

I went to the Soviet Union, which was known to the Passport Divi- 
sion, by my own statements, at the invitation of the Organization for 

Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. Were you invited by Vladimir, and I will spell this 
man’s name, K-e-m-e-n-o-v, who was at that time president of VOKS / 

Mr. Smiru. Correct. 

Mr. Morris. Will you give us the correct circumstances of that trip / 

Mr. Smiru. Circumstances of the trip? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. I think I could do that probably most — isely by tell- 
ing you something about the nature of the work of the N Jational Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship. 

Mr. Morris. If that would help, by all means do that, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smirn. As director of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship I was concerned with the promotion of cultural 
relations between the Soviet Union and the United States. This, you 
may recall, was during the war period when more normal relations, 
let us say, than now exist between the Soviet Union and the United 
States were then in force, and a very important part of my job at the 
council was to try to arrange for the sending of American cultural 
material. By that I mean American books, plays, music, et cetera, to 
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the Soviet Union, and the receipt from the Soviet Union ef similar 
material here, and also I was interested and the council was interested 
in the possibilities of what might be called exchange of individuals, 
that is, at least in the sense of American artists, and cultural repre- 
sentatives and scientists, and so forth, visiting the Soviet Union and 
vice versa, and in that connection and in the desire to fulfill that pur- 
pose, Which was known by VOKS, an invitation was extended to me 
to come there. 

Mr. Morris. Who accompanied you on that trip? 

Mr. Smiru. I think it would be more correct to say, Mr. Counsel, 
that I accompanied or was in the company of a considerable number of 
American scientists. 

Mr. Morris. Yes. You know we asked you this question in execu 
tive session yesterday, Mr. Smith, and you were going to refresh your 
recollection as to who went with you. 

Mr. Smirnu. I have done my best to do so, but it’s a number of years 
since I was on the trip and, as I explained to the executive committee, 
my connection with the scientists terminated after I got to the Soviet 
Union and I simply do not remember the majority of those names. 

My impression is there were 15 or 20 scientists. I remember the 
name of Dr. Langmuir and Arthur Pope; of a Mr. Kellogg. who was a 
soil scientist; a Mr. Bernard, who was a weather man, meteorologist, 
I presume, and I have been unable to recollect the names of the others. 

I am sure their names must appear in many places and I would 
recollect the names of all of them if I were given them because I knew 
all of them. 

Mr. Morris. Did you mention Mr. Shapley yesterday ? 

Mr. Smirn. Oh, Mr. Shapley ; yes. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Harlow Shapley, is it not? 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Harlow Shapley. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, | would like to relate at this part of 
the record the testimony of Igor Bogolepov, given on April 7, 1952; 
Mr. Bogolepov testifying about the nature of VOKS and TASS in 
the Soviet Union: 

Mr. BoGoLepoy, It means to me, first of all, that when they are speaking about 
some legal autonomy of one or the other Soviet organizations, it means that they 
do not know anything about the Soviet conditions. 

Secondly, and what is yet more important, that all the organizations which 
are mentioned here, this VOKS and TASS of the Soviet Union, besides their 
direct work, are cover organizations for Soviet intelligence. 

Then the question is: 

You know that from your own experience? 

Mr. Bogolepov testified : 


I know it from my own experience. 


Did you know that VOKS was a cover organization for Soviet in- 
telligence work ? 

Mr. Smiru. I did not know it, Mr. Counsel, and I don’t know it 
now. I don’t know who this Mr. Bogolepov is, but I am not con- 
vinced because of the nature of my own dealings with VOKS and 
other Soviet organizations that this is true. 

On the other hand, I would say quite positively that I don’t be- 
lieve it’s true. 

Mr. Morris. You do not believe it is true? 
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Mr. Suiru. I do not believe it is true. 

Mr. Morris. You do not believe that Soviet officials would engage 
in espionage ? 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Counsel, that wasn’t the way the matter was put. 
I would only say that in the terms of my own experience there has 
been absolutely no indication that VOKS or Mezhdunarodnaja 
Kniga, which is my own in the Soviet Union—— 

Mr. Morris. Or TASS? 

Mr. Smiru. Or TASS, with which I have no direct connection, or 
the Soviet Embassy in this country, is engaged in espionage, That's 
my exper lence, whic h I recite. 

Mr. Morris. It was precisely that I was asking you about. 

You visit the Soviet Embassy in Washington regularly, do you not, 
Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Saurru. I visit it quite frequently and I would like to explain, 
if I may, Mr. Counsel, why I do so. I think a little bit more should 
be said about the nature of my business. 

The principal aspect of my business is the Sovfoto business, namely, 
the receipt of photographs from the Soviet Union. I also receive 
photographs, as has been indicated earlier, from other countries, but 
Sovfote is the principal part of my business, certainly on the photo- 
graphic end. 

Sovfoto has been in existence for nearly 18 years and is and was 
the only authorized agency in this country for transmission of news 
photographs from the Soviet Union. Our customers include the news 
agencies, all the news agencies, the leading newspapers, the leading 
magazines, of this country. In connection with Sovfoto activities, 
the receipt of photographs, and also to a lesser extent, beause it’s of 
somewhat less concern to me as a businessman, I am concerned with 
the prompt receipt of other material, books, music, and so forth, which 
is rm so to speak, under my contracts, to come to me from the Soviet 
Union, and frequently material is very slow in coming and it is part 
of my job to urge any and all Soviet officials whom I can interest in 
the matter to try to speed up such material. 

There may be other things in connection with my business and my 
relations with Mezhdunarodnja Kniga which I believe that Soviet of- 
ficials could be helpful in making clear my particular problems, and so 
Il consult with them on that. 

Mr. Morris. I think you, not being sure of the date, acknowledged 
to this committee in executive session that you were in the Soviet 
Union for several hours on April 15 this year. 

Mr. Smiru. Soviet Embassy. 

Mr. Morris. In the Soviet Embassy, on April 15 of this year. 

Mr. Suiru. I acknowledged that very probably that was so. 

Apparently the committee or some agency had made some kind of 
cheek-up about my visits to the Soviet Union. Again excuse me. 
I am using that phrase accidentally, too. I mean the Soviet Embassy, 
and that is quite true. I was somewhat surprised, Mr, Counsel, that 
the committee seemed to regard that as a matter of some mystery or 
something about which I might wish to conceal, and I am not sure 
of the date of April 15 beyond which you tell me because I don’t 
keep in my mind what dates I am here. 

Mr. Morris. This committee, as you know, Mr. Smith, is engaging 
in an investigation of Communist penetration into the United States 
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Government and we are interested in people who held high places in 
the Government, and when we came on to your name, a former official, 
your visiting the Soviet Embassy was naturally of great interest. 

Mr. Smiru. I, of course, as an individual, resent any imputation of 
that sort, and I would like to state very clearly for the record that I 
never have and never will engage in any form of espionage in con- 
nection with any relations I may have with the Soviet Union or any 
other country. 

I am not a spy. 

Senator Smirnu. Mr. Smith, I thought I detected your making a dis- 
tinction between the Soviet Union and the Soviet Embassy. Now, 
what did you have in mind when you were making that distinction ? 
Was that just chance? 

Mr. Smirn. Nothing at all. Senator, I became somewhat confused 
because the counsel used the phrase Soviet Union when he meant to 
use Soviet Embassy and quite as accidentally as he did, I also trans- 
posed the two. 

Senator Smirnu. The Soviet Embassy is a part of the Soviet Union, 
is it not? 

Mr. Smirn. It’s the official diplomatic representative in this country 
of the Soviet Union, certainly, and my statement about espionage I, 
of course, would want to have apply equally to any contacts with the 
Soviet Union as to the Soviet Embassy in this country. 

Senator Smiru. There really is no distinction between the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet Embassy, except geographical location ? 

Mr. Surry. I thought you were trying to draw a distinction. 1 
think it’s reasonably clear what an Embassy is in this country, what 
its functions are. 

Senator Smirn. I know, and when you apparently attempted to 
draw a distinction a moment ago, I was trying to find out what you 
had in mind doing that. 

Mr. Snirn. I didn’t attempt to draw any distinction, Senator, 
within the framework as I understand it of your question. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smith, I believe you testified in executive ses- 
sion that you went to the Soviet Embassy quite frequently. 

Mr. Smirn. That’s correct. I think I said on an average of once 
every 6 weeks, which was the best estimate I could make. 

The Cyarrman. I think that is correct. You said it might vary. 
Sometimes it might be 2 or 3 times a month, but at least once every 
6 weeks you went to the Soviet Embassy. 

I want to ask you in that connection, to show you this committee’s 
interest in that matter—are you now a member of the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. Smirn. Again, Mr. Chairman, I would make the same answer 
and for the same constitutional reason. 

The Cuatmman. You indicated that this conmmittee had been check- 
ing up or some arm of Government might have been checking up on 
your activities. 

Can you not see the reason why we might be interested when you 
refuse to answer that question ? 

Mr. Smiru. I do not undertake to fathom the mind of the commit- 
tee, Mr. Chairman. My assumption would be that a body which was 
reasonably interested in the rights of American citizens as well as in 
the objectives which you have stated, would assume it- was a matter 
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of natural course, that a person engaged in business relations with 
the Soviet Union would visit the Soviet Embassy. 

The Cuamrman. However, Mr. Smith, will you not admit to this 
committee that in the business you are engaged in, handling of pictures 
and literature, and so forth, from the Soviet Union, and do you not 
know that that is all censored and what comes through to this country 
is censored and therefore it would be following the Communist propa- 
ganda line? 

Mr. Smiru. Did you say censored or sensitive ? 

The Cuamrman. Censored by the Soviet Government. You know 
on -y do not permit anything to go to any country unless they approve 

, and they are selling the Communist line all over, and you are here 
as a representative of that business ? 

Mr. Smitnu. Mr. Chairman, if you say that I am aiding the Commu- 
nist cause by distributing news photographs from the Soviet Union, 
I am sure you will be obliged to make the same statement in respect 
to the customers of my business, which include, as I say, every news 
agency, every leading paper, every leading magazine in this country, 
as well as certain departments of the United States Government, 1 
might add. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Smith, one reason why we were a little bit sur 
prised at your frequent visits to the Soviet Union—— 

Mr. Smirn. You mean the Soviet Embassy. 

Mr. Morris. Soviet Embassy. 

The Cuatrman. Let us get that straight now in the record. 

Mr. Morris. You denied rather emphatically in 1940 that you had 
anything to do with the Communist Party and that you never followed 
the Communist line, did you not? 

Mr. Smiru. In 1940? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Smiri. Perhaps you will refresh my recollection. 

Mr. Morris. Apparently, according to your records, on October 16, 

1940, you wrote a letter to the Honorable Howard W. Smith, chairman 
of the Special Committee to Investigate the National Labor Relations 
Board, and you wrote in that letter: 

DeAR SiR: On September 27, 1940, Congressman Frank B. Keefe testified 
before the committee that he had been told by Mr. George R. Books and David 
Saposs, Assistant Director and Director, respectively, of the Technical Service 
Division, National Labor Relations Board, that it was their opinion that my 
sympathies, along with those of certain other employees of the Board, were with 
the Communist groups, and that, together with such employees, I hewed the line. 

Subsequent, on October 2, 1940, Mr. Ralph Emerson testified to the same ef- 
fect, and also added that “It always appeared that Edwin Smith favored a line 
of policy which paralleled the policy laid down by Ralph Ambler, William 
Foster, Earl Browder, and every member of the Communist Party. * * * I am 
not saying Edwin Smith is a member of the Communist Party.” 

Both Mr. Brooks and Mr, Saposs had previously testified before the committee 
that they had not made statements of the sort subsequently attributed to them 
by Congressman Keefe and Mr. Ralph Emerson. 

On such contradictory opinion and hearsay testimony, unsupported by a 
single factual statement, it seems obvious that no committee of Congress could 
or should draw any conclusion as to my sympathies, the parallelism of my 
policies, or my affiliations. Lest, however, there be any doubt whatsoever on 
the matter, I take this opportunity to deny that I am now or ever have been a 
member of the Communist Party; that I do now hew or ever have hewed to the 
party line; that I favor or ever have favored a line of policy which paralleled 
the policy laid down by Ralph Ambler, William Foster, Earl Browder, and every 
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member of the Communist Party; or that my sympathies are or ever have been 
with the Communist groups. 

I hereby request that this letter be printed in the proceedings of the com- 
mittee. I am quite willing to appear and testify before the committee concern- 
ing these matters. 

Mr. Smirn. I recognize that letter. 

Mr. Morris. Was that a truthful letter? 

Mr. Smiri. I would say in respect to that letter for the purposes 
of my appearance before this committee, I do not care to answer your 
question on the same grounds that I have alleged before. 

The CuarrMan. It is not a question of whether you care to answer 
it. You are again asserting your rights under the fifth amendment 
that your answer might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Smirn. That’s right, I refuse to answer. 

The Cuarman. I hold in my hand here a pamphlet entitled “Or- 
ganized Labor in the Soviet Union” by Edwin 8. Smith. TI will ask 
you if that is your yee sateen 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, I assume it is, because I wrote a pamphlet with 
that title. That was during the period, Mr. Chairman, when I was 
director of the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 

The Carman. All right. 

I will ask you if in any place in that pamphlet you make any 
reference to slave labor in Communist Russia ? 

Mr. Smirn. Not to my recollection. 

Mr. Morris. Was there any slave labor, to your knowledge, in the 
Soviet Union? 

Mr. Smirn. No. 

Mr. Morris. There was none? 

Mr. Smiru. There was none to my knowledge. 

Mr. Morris. Is there any now, to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Smiru. To my knowledge, there is none. 

Mr. Morris. As a matter of fact, in connection with the Commu- 
nist Party, you were Roy Hudson’s deputy in his capacity of national 
labor secretary of the Communist Party. You were one of his depu- 
ties, were you not ¢ 

Mr. Smrrn. Mr. Counsel, I would refuse to answer that question 
on the grounds already stated. I do refuse to answer. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Roy Hudson ? 

Mr. Smirn. I also refuse to answer that question on the same 
grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know that he was national labor secretary of 
the Communist Party? You know that, do you not? 

Mr. Smirn. I don’t know exactly what Mr. Hudson’s title was. 
I am familiar with the name of Mr. Hudson as a functionary of the 
Communist Party, but I don’t know his exact title. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know that he was a leader in the labor section 
of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Smrru. I recollect that he at one time had to do with labor 
affairs in connection with the Communist Party. 

Mr. Morris. How do you know that? 

Mr. Smrru. Simply from common knowledge, what I have read, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Morris. You have been associated in the Communist Party 
work with him, have you not, Mr. Smith? 
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Mr. Smirn. I refuse to answer that question on the same grounds. 
Mr. Morris. And you will not deny the information this committee 
has that you worked in the Communist Party under Roy Hudson 
in his capacity as national labor secretary of the Communist Party ¢ 

The Cuamman. You may consult your counsel. 

Mr. Smiru. Excuse me, may I? 

The Cuairnman. You may. 

Mr. Smiru (after conferring with counsel). 1 would answer that 
question in the same fashion. 

Mr. Morris. That is, by invoking your privilege? 

Mr. Surru. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. You frequently took oaths during your career in Gov- 
ernment to the effect that you were not a member of an organization 
that advocated the overthrow of the Government by force and vio- 
lence; did you not ? 

Mr. Smirn. I took an oath as commissioner of labor and industries 
in Massachusetts, and I took an oath, 1 am sure, whatever oath is 
required of the Federal employ ees. 

Mr. Morris. During the time you took those oaths, were you a 
member of the Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. I refuse to answer that question on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandel, do we have any aflidavits and oaths by 
Mr. Smith in our records? 

Mr. Manpeu. We do. 

Mr. Morris. Will you read from them and give the dates? 

Mr. Manprev. We have here affirmation by 

I, Edwin S. Smith, do solemnly swear and affirm that I have read and under 
stand the foregoing, that I do not advocate the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force and violence, that I am not a member of any 
political body or organization that advocates the overthrow of the United States 
by foree and violence, and that during such time as I am an employee of the 
Federal Government I will not advocate nor become a member of any political 
party or organization that advocates the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force or violence. 

That is dated June 21, 1941, and then there is another, August 26, 
1936, and another one, August 29, 1935, and another one, July 9, 1934. 

The Cuairman. Will you show the witness the sworn aflidavit that 
you have just testified about ? 

(Witness shown document.) 

Mr. Morris. You have no doubt those signatures are yours, do you ? 

Mr. Smiru. I was about to say that I recognize these several sig- 
natures and they are correct and the statements attested to were cor- 
rect also. 

Mr. Morris. The statements attested to were correct ? 

Mr. Smiru. Correct. 

Mr. Morris. That you did not belong to an organization that advo- 

cated the overthrow of the Government by force and violence ? 

Mr. Smiru. That’s correct. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party when 
you took those / 

Mr. Sairu. I refuse to answer that question on the grounds al- 
ready stated. 

The Cuairman. For our record, gentlemen of the committee, I 
want to state that to date in the present series of hearings and in the 
hearings investigating communism among American citizens in the 
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United Nations, we have heard the testimony of between 40 and 50 
witnesses concerning whom there has been evidence of Communist 
Party membership and who have invoked their privilege against in- 
crimination when called to testify. 

All of these people took oaths of loyalty, as this witness did on 
more than one occasion, some as high as 8 and 10 and some 4 and 5. 
They took oaths of loyalty to the U nited States Government. 

All of them denied that the »y had ever been members of an organi- 
zation that advocated the overthrow of the Government by force and 
violence. The records of the Subversive Activities Control Board, 
this committee, and other committees are full of evidence to the ef- 
fect that the Communist Party does in fact advocate the overthrow 
of the United States Government by force and violence, but the oaths 
and the affirmations taken by these people who are now shown to be 
Communists impeded them in no way in their assent into higher posi- 
tions in Government. 

The evidence convinces me that the system used in the past and used 
today is inadequate to cope with this conspiracy. 

I have asked counsel to look into this matter, particularly with 
respect to determining whether or not an extension of the statute of 
limitations in the case of false swearing would have a beneficial effect 
on helping to thwart this conspiracy. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Smith, you have been associated on many occa- 
sions with a Polish gentleman named Ignace Zlotowski; have you not ? 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t know exactly what you tend to imply, Mr. 
Counsel, by the statement I have negotiated with Mr. Zlotowski. 

Mr. Morris. I did not use that word. 

Mr. Smirnu. I knew Mr. Zlotowski. 

Mr. Morris. I asked you if you had been associated with him. 

Mr. Smiru. I am sorry, I thought you said negotiated. Mr. Zlo- 
towski, I think perhaps it would be more proper to say, was asso- 
ciated with me in the sense that for a period he served as the secrets ary 
of the science committee of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know there has been testimony to the effect that 
he has been engaged in espionage, atomic espionage for the Soviet 
Union ? 

Mr. Smiru. I am not aware of such testimony. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell us what your associations with Mr. 
Zlotowski have been ? 

Mr. Smrru. I have already described them in a very general fash- 
ion by indicating that He was the secretary of a committee whose in- 
terest was in trying to further scientific interchange between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. This was one of several com- 
mittees created during that period in various cultural fields, includ- 
ing a music committee, an architect committee, and an artists com- 
mittee, a dance committee, and a theater committee, as I recall. 

Mr. Morris. He is now a representative of the Soviet Polish Gov- 
ernent; is he not? 

Mr. Smrru. Mr. Zlotowski’s career is unknown to me actually since 
the time he left this country, at which time he was a representative of 
the Polish Government on the United Nations. 

Mr. Morris. He was the Polish representative on the United Na- 
tions of the Atomic Energy Commission; was he not? 
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Mr. Smiru. I understand it. 

Mr. Morris. Is it your opinion that you do not think he is capable 
of committing espionage for the Soviet Government ? 

Mr. Smirn. I would like to say, Mr. Counsel, that I have no knowl- 
edge based upon my relationship with Mr. Zlotowski which I have 
had, that he did at any time commit espionage on behalf of the Soviet 
Government. 

Mr. Morris. And you would not so presume ¢ 

Mr. Suiru. I would not so presume on the basis of my knowledge of 
him as an individual. 

Mr. Morris. Your daughter, in fact, was his secretary, was she 
not ? ; 

Mr. Situ. For a period, she was his secretary. 

Mr. Morris. Was she a member of the waterfront section of the 
Communist Party at that time ? 

Mr. Smirn. My daughter? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. May I consult with counsel ? 

The Cuarrman. You may. 

Mr. Smitn (after conferring with counsel). I never heard the 
statement made before and to the best of my knowledge that is not so. 

Mr. Morris. You do not know, then, whether or not she actually 
attended meetings of the waterfront section of the Communist 
Party ? 

Mr. Smiru. I know of no such activity. I have no information of 
that sort. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandel, I wonder if you would read into the ree- 
ord the biographical sketch that we have on Mr. Zlotowski. 

This is of interest, Mr. Chairman, also to the investigation in edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Manpex. Dr. Ignace Zlotowski, 1930 to 1933, instructor, Poly- 
technic Institute, Warsaw. 

1933: Research work, Radium Institute, Warsaw. 

1934 to 1936: Collaborated with Madame Curie and, after her death, 
with her daughter Irene, at Radium Institute, Paris. 

1936 to 1938: Collaborated with Mr. and Mrs. Joliot-Curie at Lab- 
oratory of Nuclear Chemistry, College of France, Paris. 

1937 to 1939: Associate professor in physical chemistry and nuclear 
ihiiaide, University of Warsaw. 

1938 to 1939: Research work, Magnetic Institute, Academy of 
Science, Bellevue, France. 

1939 to 1940: Research work, Center of National Scientific Research 
Application in Paris. 

1940: Research work, center of documentation, Minister of Instruc- 
tion, Paris. 

1941 to 1942: Research assistant, University of Minnesota. 

1942 to 1944: Assistant professor, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 

1942 to 1946: Professor, Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes, New York. 

1943: Attached to electrical engineering department, Ohio State 
University. 

1944 to 1946: Professor, Ohio State University, July 1944 to Janu- 
ary 1, 1946. 
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1946: Chief, American section, Foreign Ministry, Warsaw, July; 
alternate delegate, United Nations General Assembly, second part of 
first session, New York. 

The latest information the committee has regarding Dr. Zlotowski 
is that he is in Poland. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Counsel, may I make a brief comment on this 
recital ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, you may. 

Mr. Smirn. It, of course, tells a lot about Mr. Zlotowski with which 
[ am not previously familiar, but in connection with his job with the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, which certainly 
overlaps some of this material here, he was, as I recall it, operating on 
a part-time basis, that is, to the best of my recollection, at least during 
part of the time that he was with the national council he was also 
teaching at Ohio State University and went back and forth between 
the two. 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever teach at the Jefferson School of Social 
Science, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smirn. No. 

Mr. Morris. Your publication, Organized Labor and the Soviet 
Union. however, is used in the Jefferson School, is it not? 

Mr. Smiru. I didn’t know it, and I don’t know it, except as you so 
indicate now. 

Mr. Morris. Did you together with Jessica Smith—Jessica Smith, 
I believe, is the wife of John Abt, is she not ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And she is the editor of Soviet Russia Today ? 

Mr. Smirn. She was the editor of Soviet Russia Today. She is now 
the editor of a publication called the New World Review. 

Mr. Morris. Did you and she send a telegram to the American 
delegation in 1945 lauding the Provisional Polish Government that 
had been set up, and praising the agreement made at Yalta? 

Mr. Smirnu. I have no recollection of any such telegram. 

Mr. Morris. You cannot recall sending a joint telegram with Jessica 
Smith ? 

Mr. Smiru. I do not recall any such telegram. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named Vanli Gergierich Makarov, 
M-a-k-a-r-o-v, formerly second secretary of the Soviet Embassy ? 

Mr. Smirnu. Yes, I knew Mr. Makarov, I think the name is pro- 
nounced. I did know him. I say that because he is no longer in this 
country. 

Mr. Morris. What was the relation that existed between you and 
him ? Ae. 

Mr. Smirn. In connection with my business relations with the 
Soviet Embassy I consulted from time to time with Mr. Makarov. 

Mr. Morris. You knew him before you were engaged in this present 
service, this present representation ? 

Mr. Smrru. I may have known Mr. Makarov earlier. I frankly 
am not certain. 

Mr. Morris. What was the nature of your relationship prior to 
the time you became the agent of the Soviet principal ? 

Mr. Smrru. Whatever the relationship may have been earlier would 
have been certainly of a very casual character. Perhaps I knew him 
in connection with the council, I really can’t say. 
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Mr. Morris. You are a frequent associate of Lawrence Todd of 
TASS, are you not, Mr. Smith ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Lawrence Todd is an old friend of mine and I fre- 
quently see him when I come to Washington. 

Mr. Morris. You stay at his home, do you not ? 

Mr. Smirn. I do from time to time. 

Mr. Morris. You know Nathan Gregory Silvermaster, do you not? 

Mr. Smiru. I know Nathan Gregory Silvermaster, yes. 

Mr. Morris. You have met with him on many occasions, have you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. When I was here in Washington, I knew Mr. Silver- 
master socially and met with him, I would not say on many occasions, 
but a few times. I regarded him as one of my friends. 

Mr. Morris. Was this during the period you were on the NLRB? 

Mr. Smiru. That’s correct. 

Mr. Morris. Have you seen the testimony that he was engaged j 
espionage at that time? 

Mr. Smiru. I have seen no testimony beyond the general stories 

carried in the newspapers, New York Times, principally. about Mr. 
Silve ‘rmaster’s appearances before governmental committees. 

Mr. Morris. You do not know that sworn testimony was taken that 
he was in fact the head of an espionage ring in Washington ? 

Mr. Smirn. I don’t know that positively. 

Mr. Morris. But that has not altered your relationship with Mr. 
Silvermaster ? 

Mr. Smiru. My relationship with Mr. Silvermaster was of the 
period which I discussed, namely, before Mr. Silvermaster was called 
before any of these committees. 

However, merely on the basis of some unspecified sworn statements 
that he was connected with espionage, I do not know that I would 
care to alter relationships with him if I had any occasion for rela- 
tionship with him, which I don’t. I mean I live in a different town. 

Mr. Morris. You stress the unspecified. You stress the testimony 
was unspecified. You do not know the nature of it ? 

Mr. Smirn. No. 

Mr. Morris. You have not troubled to find out ? 

Mr. Smiru. No. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know there has been sworn testimony before 
this committee that a gentleman by the name of Victor Perlo was 
the head of an espionage ring? Did you know him while you were 
in the NLRB in Washington ? 

Mr. Smirn. I don’t think so. I don’t think I know Victor Perlo. 

Mr. Morris. You say you don’t think you know him? 

Mr. Smiru. No, simply, in the answer, that I have met Victor 
Perlo, but I don’t regard him as a friend or even as an acquaintance. 

Mr. Morris. Senator Smith would like to know if you read his book. 

Mr. Smrru. What is the book, Senator ? 

Mr. Morris. American Imperialism, 

Mr. Smirn. I don’t know whether I read all of that book, or not, 
I read certain portions of the book, I think. I have seen the book. 

Senator Smiru. You knew who published that book, did you not ? 

Mr. Suiru. I don’t recall. 

Senator Smiru. You know it was a Communist publishing house, 
did you not, that published it? 
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Mr. Smiru. I don’t recall, Senator. 

Senator Smiru. Printed on the front of it, International Publishers, 
was It not ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Oh, yes, I know the name International Publishers, 
but I didn’t recall who published Mr. Perlo’s book. 

Senator Smiryu. You know that is a Communist Publishing house, 
do you not? 

Mr. Smirn. I know that it publishes a great many Communist 
works. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Smith, have you attended meetings of the Com- 
munist Party in Washington and in New York at which Mr. Louis 
Budenz was present ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. I make the same answer as I have made previously to 
questions in that field, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Morris. That is, you use constitutional grounds? 

Mr. Samirn. I refuse to answer on the constitutional grounds of the 
fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Were you closely associated with Al Lannon, 
-’t-N-N-O-n, in connection with Communist Party work ? 

Mr. Smiru. The same answer for the same reason. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Al Lannon ? 

Mr. Smiru. Same answer for the same reason In other words, I 
refuse to answer. 

Mr. Morris. I am just asking you if you know him generally. 

Mr. Smiru. I understand your question and I refuse to answer it on 
the same erounds. 

Mr. Morris. When did you last see Mr. Lannon? 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Morris. What is your answer, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t know. When did you last stop beating your 
wife? I don’t know how to answer that question. I have already 
answered that I would not answer that I knew Mr. Lannon, so I 
am hardly going to answer: When did I last see him. 

Senator SmirH. Do you object to answering that question ? 

Mr. Smirn. I refuse to answer that question on the grounds al- 
ready stated. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Smith, do you know a woman named Alice Bar- 
rows ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Alice Barrows, I do. 

Mr. Morris. Have you attended social functions at her home? 

Mr. Smirn. On at least one occasion. I was questioned about that 
vesterday. I really can’t remember whether I was at Miss ‘Barrow’s 
home more than once; certainly not more than a couple of times, I 
would Say. 

Mr. Morrts. What was the occasion that appazently you do recall? 

Mr. Smirn. Purely a social evening. 

Mr. Morrts. Who was present at that time? 

Mr. Smiru. I have no recollection at all. Beyond my-wife, I don’t 
know who was present. 

Mr. Morris. You have known Mr. Constantin Oumansky ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, I knew him. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us about your relationship with Con- 
stantin Oumansky ? 
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Mr. Smirn. I knew Mr. Oumansky fairly well, Mr. Counsel. That 
was the period when Soviet representatives in this country were not 
quite as insulated as they are now, and Mr. Oumansky was well 
known and I think I might say the friend of a considerable number 
of people in this country, 1 am sure. I regarded him as a friend. 

Mr. Morrts. What was the purpose of your trip to Mexico? You 
have made a trip to Mexico, have you not, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smrru. I made a trip to Mexico in 1938. 

Mr. Morris. What was the purpose of that trip ? 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Counsel, that question was asked me yesterday 
and I would like to give the same answer that I gave then, namely, 
that I discussed that trip to Mexico extensively before the sith 
Committee investigating the National Labor Relations Board, and 
whatever I said then I would stand by, but it is a long time ago. I 
have no fresh recollection of it. 

Mr. Morris. I would like to know what the purpose of it was. I 
mean everything you told the Smith Committee—— 

Mr. Smiru. The purpose of the trip was to a large extent vaca- 
tional. I went there in the summer, as I remember, with my fam- 
ily, and stayed 2 or 3 weeks, and I recall that I either spoke—I am not 
sure whether I spoke or not. I was in attendance at a meeting of 
an organization known as the International Industrial Relations 
Institute. 

Mr. Morris. What was that? 

Mr. Smitrn. International Industrial Relations Institute, which was 
holding a meeting in Mexico at that time. 

Mr. Morris. How about the International Congress against War? 

Mr. Smirn. I didn’t attend the International Congress against War. 

Mr. Morris. Didn’t you make a speech there under those auspices ? 

Mr. Smirn. No. 

Mr. Morris. In connection with Mr. Oumansky, Mr. Oumansky 
has visited at your home for dinner, has he not? 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Oumansky was at my home in Alexandria, Va., 
once, for dinner. 

Mr. Morris. Have you ever been to the White House, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. On how many occasions have you been to the White 
House ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Very few oceasions. 

Mr. Morris. What were the occasions ? 

Mr. Smiru. I was regularly asked to the White House when I was 
on the National Labor Relations Board to the judiciary receptions, 
I believe they were called, and, oh, once or twice—I believe only once 
was I at the White House otherwise. 

Mr. Morris. You have been associated with Lee Pressman, have 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Situ. In the sense that Lee Pressman was counsel for the 
CIO at the time I was working for the CIO, and I also knew him as 
counsel of the CIO at the time of the National Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. Morris. Have you attended Communist meetings with Lee 
Pressman ? 

Mr. Smrru. I refuse to answer that question on the same grounds 
already stated. 
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Mr. Morris. You were active for the Progressive Party, were you 
not, Mr. Smith ? 

Mr. Smrru. I was for 2 months in the summer of °48 in Rhode 
Island. I was a director of the Progressive Party campaign for 
Presidency, at that time, of Mr. Wallace. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I have here a picture that appeared in 
the Star of July 22, 1948, with a byline of Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Wallace third party convention members of the platform committee of the 
Henry Wallace third party convention are shown as they met in executive 
session yesterday, They are, left to right (seated): General McKillip, New 
York; Dr. Rex Tugwell, chairman, Chicago; Lee Pressman, New York; Edward 
S. Smith, Putney, Vt.- 
and then it goes on to list the others who were present at that time. 

May that go into the record ¢ 

The CuarrMan. It may, and become a part of the record. 

(The picture referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 208” and is as 
follows:) 





Philadelphia, Pa.—Wallace third party convention—Members of the platform committee of 
the Henry A. Wallace third pe arty convention are shown as they met in executive session 


yesterday. They are (left to right), seated: Jean McKillop, New York; Dr. Rexford 
Tugwell, chairman, Chicago; Lee Pressman, New York: Edwin 8S. Smith, Putney, Vt.: 
Lena Hurlong, Arden, Del.; standing: Richard Watt, Chicagos F. H. Marchant, Coeur 


d'Alene, Idaho; Cedric Thomas, Cape Elizabeth, Maine; Alice Liveright, Philadelphia ; 

Philip H. Van Gelden, Camden, N. J.; Leo Huberman, New York; Paul A. Sweezy, 

Wilton, N, H.; and Harry Lamberton, Washingten. 

Mr. Smiru. May I add to my previous statement that I was a mem- 
ber of the Progressive Party campaign organization in Vermont 
before going to Rhode Island, and I attended the convention in Phila- 
delphia as a delegate from Vermont because that was then my place 
of residence. I was on the platform committee, as stated. 

Mr. Morris. Just as a specific example, Mr. Smith, I would like to 
know who in particular you met with in the Soviet Embassy in Wash- 
ington on April 15 of this year when you were there ? 

Mr. Smirn. I am quite unable to answer that question, because I 
don’t recall being there at a meeting on April 15. I mean it means 
nothing to me, actually. 

Mr. Morris. Th: at was only a month ago. 

Mr. Smiru. That’s correct. 

Mr. Morris. When were you last there? 
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Mr. Suiru. I should say that I was last there about 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you stay on that occasion ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. I have no idea. Maybe an hour, maybe less. Some- 
times when you go to the Soviet Embassy, as other places, you don’t 
immediately see the person you want to see, and I just have no recol- 
lection. 

Mr. Morris. You remember yesterday in executive session we 
pointed out that on April 15—or we asked you whether or not on 
April 15 you had been there and whether you had stayed for several! 
hours. It seemed to refresh your recollection, and you acknowledged 
that. You were not certain about the date. 

Mr. Smiru. I acknowledged probably that if somebody had been 
timing the length of my stay in the Soviet Embassy that it might be 
a correct timing. 

Mra Morris. We were talking about the timing. That was several 
hours, was it not ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. April 15; that’s correct. 

Mr. Morris. I would like to know, Mr. Chairman, maybe not for 
all these occasions, because, apparently, Mr. Smith’s memory has be- 
come very failing, what went on at any one of these meetings at the 
Soviet Embassy. 

So will you tell us what went on at any one of these meetings in 
the Soviet Embassy? Certainly you don’t want us to believe “that 
you can’t recall anything about it when you come / 

Mr. Smiru. Please allow me a minute to try to think before I answer 
your question, because I consult with the people at the Soviet Em 
bassy on many matters, and I might discuss one matter one day and 
another matter another day. One matter of persistent discussion 
with them is my desire to get colored photographs from the Soviet 
Union, which I am never furnished. I know they have them, because 
they appear in Soviet magazines, and we are asked by a great many 
magazines if we can’t get some colored photographs of the Soviet 
Union. That’s one matter which I discussed with them. 

I also make a plea for trying to get photographs transmitted to us 
promptly at the time the pictures are taken. It almost seems some 
times as if the Soviet Union doesn’t have the same sense of news values 
that they have in this country, because people want pictures quickly, 
when there is spot news, whether it’s a May Day parade or whatever 
it is that the papers are asking for. 

One of my pe rsistent pleas to the people in the Soviet Embassy, as 
well as in the Soviet Union itself, is to try to speed up pictures. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Smith, you recognize that what I am trying to 
find out from you—I am asking you if you will take any one particu- 
lar meeting at the Soviet Embassy, particularly one where you spent 
several hours over there, as you have acknowledged that you did, and 
will give us in detail what took place during those several hours, 
whom you saw, and the nature of the business. 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t recall that the time mentioned yesterday was 
actually several hours—was it? Wasn’t it from half past 10 to half 
past 12, or something of that sort ¢ 

Mr. Mornrts. If that would be the case that would be several hours, 
would it not? 
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Mr. Smiru. Well a couple of hours—if you call it several. IT have 
talked at the Soviet Embassy with people in charge of cultural rela- 
tlons—— 

Mr. Morrts. You mean you don’t know their names? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes; I was about to give you the name of the man with 
whom I talked now. His name is Olifirenko, and I don’t know what 
his position is except that he’s en assigned to talk with me, except 
that he’s interested in the field of cultural relations. I mean, I don’t 
know whether he is a secretary, or what his title is. 

Mr. Morris. Is he the gentleman you spoke with for several hours 
on this particular occasion ? 

Mr. Suirn. If it was April 15 that I was there, he would be the 
man that I talked with. 

Mr. Morris. What did you talk with him about for several hours? 

Mr. Suirn. If you are talking about the 2-hour period, I* would 
have been talking with him about matters connected with the business 
of the sort that I have been describing. I am really not trying in any 
sense to evade your question; it’s just difficult for me to recall what I 
might have talked about, in connection with the business, at a particu- 
lar time. 

The Cuamman. You were back just 2 weeks ago. Do you recall 
whom you talked to then, and what you talked about ? 

Mr. Surru. I talked with Mr. Olifirenko. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you talk to him ? 

Mr. Smrrx. I talked with him, Mr. Olifirenko, probably for a half 
or three-quarters of an hour. 

Mr. Morris. Continue, Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith, you were talkine 
when the reporter ran out of paper. 

Mr. Smirn. That’s right. I don’t have any specifie recollection 
of the subject matter of my talk beyond the fact that it was connected 
with the operations of the business, the usual thing about trying to 
speed up material. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have in our record the 
supplemental registration statement filed by Mr. Smith in the De- 
vartment of Justice in connection with his being an agent for Soviet 
principals. I would like the whole thing to go in the reeord. 

fr. Mandel, that registration statement shows that he has foreign 
principals of many different Soviet countries, does it not ? 

Mr. Manven. It shows the U.S. S. R. and its satellite countries. 

Mr. Morris. There is Moscow; Czechoslovakia; Peking, China; 
Bucharest, Rumania; Budapest, Hungary ; among others; is that right, 
Mr. Smith ? 

Mr. Smirn. I think the only one that you have omitted, which is 
part of the East Foto setup, is Poland. In that connection, I would 
like to say for the record that my business of East Foto embraces 
photogr aphs received from China Photo Service; from an organiza- 
tion named Ager Press, in Rumania; also photographs from Hungary 
and Poland. I do not have in respect to these countries the same rela- 
tionship in regard to music and books that I have with the Soviet 
Union. 

Senator Smrru. Did I hear you say that from the China Service, 
you distribute some pxtures from China? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 
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Senator Smrrn. Have you distributed any pictures or film from 
Korea ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. I haven’t distributed any films from anywhere. I have 
no films in connection with my business. 

Senator Smiru. Have you distributed any pictures, either made in 
China or Korea, about the situation in Korea ? 

Mr. Smirnu. I have distributed pictures and pictures have been 
bought by various publications in this country, sent to me from China, 
pictures having to do with Korea, prisoner of war pictures, and that 
type of thing. 

Senator Smirnu. Prisoner of war pictures? 

Mr. Smirnu. That’s right. 

Senator Smirn. Have you seen a film that has been recently dis- 
tributed, at least to some extent, in America, showing the purported 
plan of the American Army to use germ warfare in Korea’ Have you 
seen that? Have you seen the film or the picture ? 

Mr. Smiru. I haven’t seen any film having to do with alleged germ 
warfare, no. 

Senator Smirn. You do not know about the purported allegation 
that America is using germ warfare ¢ 

Mr. Suiru. Yes: I know that, certainly. 

Senator Smirin. Have you distributed any pictures illustrating that 
purported germ warfare? 

Mr. Smirn. We have received, Mr. Senator, a number of pictures, 
which came from Korea, at least which were taken in Korea, which 
had to do with germ warfare—allegations of germ warfare—and 
those pictures were shown and distributed, the same as any other 
pictures. I don’t hold back any pictures that come to me. 

Senator Smiru. Have you yourself seen any of the films which pur- 
portedly show the horrible germ warfare that America is carrying on 
in Korea ?¢ 

Mr. Smirn. No; I have not. 

Senator Smiru. You have nothing to do with any films at all, then? 

Mr. Smiru. That’s correct. 

Senator Smitu. Only pictures? 

Mr. Smiru. Only news photographs. 

Senator Smiru. And these pictures have purported to show germ 
warfare practiced by Americans ? 

Mr. Suiru. Certain of those pictures have; yes. 

Senator Smirn. And to what extent have you distributed those ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Senator, I would be glad to answer that as pre- 
cisely as Lcould. Iam rather loath, unless the committee insists upon 
it, to name customers who have taken particular pictures. If you 
want me to, Ill do so. 

Senator Smiru. Do you believe that Americans have been using 
germ warfare in Korea ¢ 

Mr. Smirxu. Mr. Senator, I don’t know what I believe on that sub- 
ject. I haven’t seen enough of what could be said on both sides, to 
come to any definite opinion of my own. 

Senator Smiru. Do you object to telling this committee the news- 
papers, or the news agencies to which you have distributed photo- 
graphs showing what purports to be germ warfare carried on by 
Americans? 
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Mr. Smiru. May I consult with counsel just a minute? 

The Cuamrman. You may. 

(Witness confers with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer that question 
simply in this way: I distribute or have distributed these pictures, 
pictures having to do with germ warfare, to the same agencies to which 
I would distribute and have distributed all pictures. 

The Crarrman. And you are willing. as you said, to furnish the 
committee with those agencies’ names, that you distributed them to? 

Mr. Smiru. May I say that I feel myself in a difficult position, 
simply because I don’t want to involve the customers of this agency 
in any unfavorable implications that anybody could draw, however 
falsely, from my testimony before this committee, but I am in a posi- 
tion, of course, to name my customers. As a matter of fact, you 
have on file a registration statement there now from the Department 
of Justice, which names all of those customers, I believe, to whom 
more than $200 worth of pictures were sold in the last 6 months, 
something like that. I think that’s the form required by Justice, and 
I have, of course, complied with that regulation, but I will state 
igain they include all the principal news agencies, if I may call them 
that. There is no secrecy about naming them, namely, the United 
Press, the Associated Press, the International News Service, and all 
the leading magazines in the country, picture magazines. 

The Carman. Then you will furnish the committee a complete 
list of those that you have been mailing these photographs to? 

Mr. Smiru. If the committee asks me, I will certainly do so. 

The Cruarrman. Mr. Smith, I direct that you do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


SALE OF PHOTOGRAPHS BY EASTFOTO AGENCY HAVING To Do WiTH BACTERIOLOGICAL 
WARFARE, IN ORDER OF SALE 


October 1952: Air Force Magazine, Washington, D. C.—Two photographs of 
flyers Enoch and Quinn. 

October 1952: Associated Press, New York City—Three photographs of flyers 
Enoch and Quinn 

October 1952: NEA (Newspaper Enterprises of America, feature service of 

the United Press), New York City—Two photographs of flyers Enoch and Quinn. 

April 1953: National Broadcasting System for Camel Caravan Show, New York 
City—Three photographs concerning alleged bacteriological warfare. 

May 1953: Life Magazine, New York City—Three photographs of flyers Enoch, 
Quinn, and Schwable. 

Mr. Smiru. Now, when you say a complete list of these photo- 
graphs, to what do you have reference, all my customers, all my photo- 
graphs, or what ? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, I think so. We are primarily interested in 
those that deal with germ warfare. It is our understanding, Mr. 
Smith, that the Communist countries have a monopoly on the press 
and pictures, and so forth. That being true, we want to know what 
is coming in here from this monopoly. 

Mr. Smitu. In that connection, if I may just speak to the chairman 
a minute, I might state, of course, as you would know, that all of the 
pictures which we receive pass through customs and through what- 
ever censorship requirements are applicable to incoming material in 
customs. 

(The information referred to was marked exhibit No. 209 and is 
as follows:) 
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Exuieir No, 209 
UNITzD STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REGISTRATION STATEMENT 


Filed: Feb. 2, 1953, Pursuant to Section 2 of the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act of 1938, as amended: Registration No. 723. 

Foreign Agents Registration Section, Department of Justice: For Six Months 

Period Ending December 31, 1952, 

1. (a@) Name of Registrant: Edwin 8S. Smith. 
(0) All other names used by Registrant during the period: Sovfoto Agency, 
Eastfoto Agency, Am-Rus Literary and Musie Agency. 
(c) All present business addresses: 24 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
(d) All present residence addresses: 107 State Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

2. Any change during the period in Registrant's citizenship or nationality: 
None. 

All visits to or residence in foreign countries during the period (Name of 
foreign country, Purpose of visit or stay in foreign country, Date and port 
of departure from United States, Date and port of entry into the United 
States): None. 

4, (a) All clubs, societies, committees, and other nonbusiness organizations in 
the United States or elsewhere, of which Registrant became or ceased 
to be a member, director, officer, or employee, during the period: None 

(6b) All membership or service during the period in the active or reservé 
military, naval, or other armed forces of any foreign government or 
foreign political party: None. 

5. All persons who at any time during the period were foreign principals of 
Registrant (See insert, page A, attached). 

6. Describe fully all activities of Registrant during the period for or in the 
interests of each foreign principal named under item 5 (See insert, page B, 
attached). 

7. Describe briefly all other businesses, occupations, and public activities in 
which Registrant engaged during the period: None, 

8. Furnish the following information as to all employees and other indi- 
viduals who during the period rendered any services or assistance to 
Registrant, with or without compensation, for or in the interests of any 
foreign principal named under item 5: 

(a) All such employees and other individuals for whom Exhibits A have 
previously been filed: None. 

(0) All such employees and other individuals for whom Exhibits A have not 
been previously filed: 


s connecti 


Name and address of employee or other Nature of services or assistance = Registrant 
' tegistr 
individual rendered nded? 
ended 


Liuba Solov, 244 West 11th Street, New York | Bookkeeper & Secretary 
14,N.Y 


Charles Rikon, 364 East 96th St., Brooklyn, N. Y.| Salesman on Commission basis No 


9. Furnish the following information as to Registrant’s receipts and expendi- 
tures during the period covered by this statement. The information may, 
if Registrant desires, be furnished for Registrant's latest semiannual fiscal! 
period, provided the period is indicated and future statements are fur- 
nished on the same basis. 

(a) All amounts received during the period directly or indirectly from each 
foreign principal named under item 5, itemized as follows (date funds 
received, name of foreign principal from whom funds received, pur- 
poses for which received, amount received) : None received. 

(0) All amounts received during the period from other sources to be used 
directly or indirectly for or in the interests of any foreign principal 
named under item 5, itemized as follows (date funds received, name of 
person from whom received, purposes for which received, amount 
received) : None. However, there is attached hereto 2 copies of the 
schedule of sales of photos, books, and musie royalties received and 
direct charges thereto during the period from July 1, 1952, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1952. 
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(c) All expenditures made during the period directly or indirectly for or in 
the interests of each foreign principal named under item 5, itemized 
as follows:’ 


. = Purposes for which Amount 
Date payment Name of persons to whom payment was de? ent w: f nav- 
was madé ime of pe ns to whom payment was made payment was of pay 
; made 3 | ment 
Sept. 26, 1952 Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga, Kuznetski Most 18, | Payment on account $3, 000. 00 
Moscow, U.S. 8.R 
Oct. 31, 1952 Polish Embassy, 2224 Wyoming Ave, NW., Wash- do = 63. 60 
ington, D.C, 
Include all transfers of funds to any foreign principal 
2 Receipts from or payments to a person amounting to less than $200 for the period may be combined 
vith other like amounts, provided the source or disposition of the funds, as the case may be, is clearly 
indicated 
Where funds were received or paid, as the case may be, for various purposes, such purposes shall be 
listed in reasonable detail 
4 Show separately the amount received or paid, as the case may be, for each purpose listed under the 
precedi columr 


See 2 copies of Schedule of expenditures (same page of Schedule of 
Sales) made indirectly for or in the interest of foreign principals. 
See also attached financial statement (2 copies) of income and expendi- 

tures during the semiannual fiscal period ending December 31, 1952. 

10. (a) Speeches, lectures, talks, and radio broadcasts arranged, sponsored or 
delivered by Registrant during the period (Name or person by whom 
delivered, Number of speeches, lectures, and talks delivered, Number 
of radio broadcasts delivered) : None. 

(0) Publications prepared or distributed by Registrant or by others for Reg- 
istrant, or in the preparation or distribution of which Registrant ren- 
dered any services or assistance, during the period (indicate each type 
of publication by an X): (1) Press releases, (2) News bulletins, (3) 
Newspapers (4) Articles (X), (5) Books, (X), (6) Magazines, (7) 
Pamphlets, (8) Circulars, (9) Form letters, (10) Reprints, (11) Copies 
of speeches, lectures, talks, or radio broadcasts, (12) Radio programs, 
(13) Radio scripts, (14) Moving pictures, (15) Lantern slides, (16) 
Still pictures, (17) Posters, (18) Photographs, (X), (19) Charts, 
(20) Maps, (21) Other publications, Music (X). 

(c) Preparation and distribution of publications referred to in answer to (b) 
above (Description of publication, By whom written, edited, or pre- 
pared, By whom printed, produced, or published, By whom distributed). 
(See insert, page C, attached.) 

(d) Compliance with the filing, labeling, and reporting provisions of Sec- 
tion 4 of the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1938, as amended, 
and Rule 400 thereunder. 

(1) Were copies or summaries of all communications and publications 
referred to in answer to (a) and (b) above filed with the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Librarian of Congress? If not, explain 
why copies or summaries of any such communications and pub- 
lications were not filed. (See insert page D attached for answers 
to (d) 1, 2, and 3.) 

(2) Were all such communications and publications labeled in ac- 
cordance with Section 4 and Rule 4007 If not, explain why any 
such communications and publications were not so labeled. 

(3) Were reports of the delivery, distribution, or other dissemination 
of all such communications and publications made to the De- 
partment of Justice in accordance with Section 4 and Rule 400? 
If not, explain why any such reports were omitted. 

11. (a) Registrant’s connections, not fully described above or in a previous 
statement, foreign governments, foreign political parties, or officials, 
or agencies thereof (Name of government, party, or official or agency 
thereof, Nature of Registrant's office, employment, or other connec- 
tion, Nature of any subsidy or other financial arrangement) : None. 

(b) Registrant’s pecuniary interest in or control over all partnerships, cor- 
porations, associations, or other organizations or combinations of 
individuals, not fully described above or in a previous statement 
(Name of organization or combination, Nature of Registrant’s owner- 
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ship or other pecuniary interest, Nature of any direction or control 
exercised by Registrant) : None. , 

(c) If the Registrant is subject to supervision, direction, or control of any 
individual or organization, except as hereinabove fully described in 
this statement or in a previous statement, explain fully: None. 

12. File the following exhibits with this statement: 

Exhibt A.—File an Exhibit A, on the printed form provided therefor, for 
each employee or other individual for whom an Exhibit A has not previously 
been filed and who during the period rendered any services or assistance 
to Registrant, with or without compensation, for or in the interests of any 
foreign principal named under item 5. 

Exhibit B.—File a copy of any changes during the period in the agree- 
ment, arrangement, or authorization (or if not in writing a written descrip- 
tion thereof) pursuant to which Registrant is acting for, or receiving funds 
from, each foreign principal named under item 5. 

Exhibit C.—File an Exhibit C, on the printed form provided therefor, 
for each foreign principal named under item 5 for whom an Exhibit C has not 
previously been filed. 

Exhibit D.—File a copy of the agreement or arrangement (or if not in 
Writing, a written description thereof) between the Registrant and each 
business firm or other organization named under item 10 (¢), and copies of all 
changes during the period in similar contracts previously filed. 

The undersigned swears or affirms that he has read the information set fort] 
in this statement and the attached exhibits, that he is familiar with the contents 
thereof, and that such contents are in their entirety true and accurate, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, except that the undersigned makes no representation 
as to the truth or accuracy of the information contained in Exhibit A insofar as 
such information is not within his personal knowledge. 

(Both copies of this statement shall be signed by the Registrant and sworn to 
before a notary publie or other officer authorized to administer oaths.) 

(S) Epwin S. Smiru. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me at New York City, this 80th day of January 
1953. 


(S) Mirtam H. SoLomon, 
(Signature of notary or other officer.) 


My commission expires March 30, 1953. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REGISTRATION—EpDWIN S. SMITH 
January 1, 1953 Registration No. 723 


(INSERT, PAGE A) (ANSWER TO QUESTION 5, PAGE 2) 
5. All persons who at any time during the period were foreign principals of 
Registrant. 


Is person still a 
Name and principal address foreign principal 
of Registrant? 


If not, give date 
connection ended 
Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga, Kuznetski Most 18, Moscow, | Y 
U.8.5.R 
Czechopress, Narodni 10, Prague 11, Czechoslovakia Yes 
Czechoslovak Life, Opletalova 5-7, Prague, Czechoslovakia Ye 
Y 


Czechoslovakian Embassy, 2349 Massachusetts Ave., Washing- s 
ton, D.C. 

China Photo Service, Post Office Box 561, Peking, China Yes 

Agerpress, 7, Matei Millo, Bucharest, Rumania. - Yes 


Legation of the People’s Republic of Rumania, 1601 23d St. | Yes 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
Polish Embassy, 2224 Wyoming Ave. NW., Washington, D. C Y 
Hungarian Bulletin, Petofi-Ter 3, Budapest Iv, Hungary Ye 
Legation of the Hungarian People’s Republic, 2437 15th St. | Ye 
Y 


NW., Washington, D. C. 
Zentfale Bildstelle, Jagerstrasse 64, Berlin W. 8, Germany 
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(INSERT, PAGE B) (ANSWER TO QUESTION 6, PAGE 2) 


G6. Describe fully all activities of Registrant during the period for or in the 
interest of each foreign principal named under item 5. 

Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga: (1) Conract with various U. S. publishers for pub- 
lication in English of works by Soviet writers; (2) Contact with various Ameri- 
can magazines for placement of articles by Soviet writers; (83) Agreement made 
with Leeds Musie Corporation providing for publication and rental of music 
by Soviet composers on a royalty payment basis; (4) Contact with various 
news agencies, newspapers, magazines and book publishers respecting repro- 
duction rights on news photographs; (5) Under agreement between Leeds Music 
Corporation and Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga concerning Soviet “tapes” offered 
hy Leeds for record-making in the United States, the Am-Rus Agency is to re- 
ceive financial reports and sums to be remitted to Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga in 
royalties, has authority to verify statements on production and sale of records 
by examination of Leeds Corporation books and also has a general responsibility 
“to control the quality of records produced and their conformity with tapes 
received from the seller (Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga).” 

Czechopress: Contact with various news agencies, newspapers, Magazines and 
book publishers respecting reproduction rights on news photographs. 

Czechoslovak Life: Same description as for Czechopress. 

Czechoslovakian Embassy: Same description as for Czechopress. 

China Photo Service: Same description as for Czechopress., 

(\gerpress : Same description as for Czechopress., 

Legation of the People’s Republic of Rumania: Same description as for 
Czechopress. 

Polish Embassy: Same description as for Czechopress. 

Hungarian Bulletin: Same description as for Czechopress. 

Legation of the Hungarian People’s Republic: Same description as for Czecho- 
press 

Zentrale Bildstelle: Same description as for Czechopress 

(Filed February 2, 1953, Foreign Agents Registration Section, Department 
of Justice.) 


ANSWERS TO PAGE 4, QUESTION 9 B AND C) 


Statement of receipts from sales and rovalties for the period July 1, 1952, to 
December 31, 1952 
Sale of Photos to: 


Associated Press $360, 00 





Business Week 108. 15 
Columbia Universit) tiie Salhteinentiniay~ Re ae 
Eve Magazine a ‘ 252. 50 
Book of Knowledge (Grolier Society) —-~- 68. 41 
International Newsphotos ae 344. 50 
Look Magazine : ; 5 64. 89 
New York Times ates 917. 65 
Newsweek . eT ib 269. 03 
Saturday Review of Literature 97. 50 
Saturday Evening Post ae 335. 00 


° 1, 645.18 


iecsileh satiiatediedlbnicesas dct 44. 00 
97. 50 


Time, Ine. (Life) 
United Press ne 
U. S. News- 2 


Miscellaneous (76 accounts under $200.00 
from each) ~~~ eae ae 2, 984. 79 
Total Sale of Photos $9, 060. 60 


Book Royalties Received from (9 accounts under $200.00 
from each): Chess Review, New World Review, Gaer 
Associates, MacMillan Company, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Little Brown & Co., Chemical Publishers, Dramatists’ 
Play Service, Dutton & Company—Total Amount ____~- 559. 60 
Musie Royalties Received from Leeds Music Corporation_ 4, 196. 07 


IRIN EN SG si cst ie nin tcncersltends ge $13. 816. 27 
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Statement of receipts from sales and royalties for the period July 1, 1952, to 
December 31, 1952—Continued 


Less Direct Charges to Above Receipts : 
Duty on import . } $70. 85 
Cost of copying prints—- : at _ 222. 19 
Translations 


=e ase. TO. OO 
Clipping Service i 108. 00 





Cables ee . - 26. 41 
Subscriptions________- . as TH. OO 
Printing i aces : P 209. 64 
Salesman Commissions a é 2, 222. 33 
Miscellaneous charges e : D4. 99 
N. Y. C. Sales Tax charge to customers and 
included in above receipts 66. 26 
U. S. Treasury Non-Resident Withholding 
Teesx2. ‘ t A 896. 75 
Total = = ie : haw __ $4, O17. 42 
Amount to be remitted to Foreign Firms toes 3, 039. 87 
Total_ : Be ees eel S aid bad iionent $7, O57. 29 


Commission Income____— ——— ee 6, 758. 98 


(ANSWER TO PAGE 4, QUESTION 9C) 


- 


Edwin S. Smith—Statement of income and expenses for the period July 1, 195 
to December 31, 1952 
Income: 
Commissions Earned 
Interest 


$6, 758. 98 


shel lai ei hig eae dn csi eg setae seeded oe ad 76. 51 


Total Income_- 





Overhead Expenses: 


Wages a abe sk la Se ae ek ee Be lg Se Ee Ed 2, 025. 00 
Selling Commissions patna teal hei eee. atl vations ad 309. 67 
Rent and Electricity _- om tail aa sa on es Mes 855. 22 
Telephone and Telegraph_- ats ; 2 os carina cis 246. 70 
Editorial Services and Supplies i dn eee 130. 95 
Stationery and Postage (su did abe sere ee 33. 63 
Books and Periodicals__..______-_ ¥ ci tip pleats Suspeee DS. 57 
Traveling Expense a =a eens “J ks 109. 70 
Legal and Accounting te secu -diicea i 715. 00 
Miscellaneous Expenses iS AAs ree 195. 15 
*avroll and Other Taxes____-- ‘thes dneiak nities 130. 48 
Depreciation on Equipment one adsl =e 90. 30 


Total Expenses_ 


Net Profit for the Period 1, 875. 12 
(INSERT, PAGE C) (ANSWER TO QUESTION 10C, PAGE 5) 


10 (E) 4: Articles by Soviet writers submitted to U. S. magazine publishers. 

10 (b) 5: Books by Soviet authors submitted to U. 8S. book publishers. 

10 (6) 18: Photographs sold are accompanied by attached captions prepared 
by consignor. Occasionally supplementary material to classify captions is fur- 
nished by this office. 

10 (0) music: Music received from Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga is sent to Leeds 
Music Corporation as explained in answer to Question 6 above. 


(INSERT, PAGE D) (ANSWER TO QUESTONS 10 (D) 1, 2, AND 8) 
Arrangements regarding labeling and filing of photographic material are now 
being worked out between registrant and Foreign Agents Registration Section, 
following conference in Washington, January 23, 1953, between Registrant, his 
counsel and representatives of the Section. 
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ExHisit B.—REGIsTRATION No. 723, EpwWin 8S. SMITH, JANUARY 20, 1953 
rhe following change has taken place in connection with my relations witn 
Zentrale Bildstelle (described as “Zentral Bild” = my exhibits “B” and “C” filed 
n connection with my letter of November 14, 1952 

I have a letter from Zentrale Bildstelle saying that they have accepted the 
terms in my letter of June 3, 1952, and will hereafter send me photographs on 
consignment on the basis of 40% of money received for photos sold to be paid 
to them 

Senator Smrru. Is it not a fact, Mr. Smith, that many pictures do 
get by customs? Many of them are smuggled into the country and 
customs never has a chance to see them, and never sees them, in fact / 

Mr. Smirn. I really can’t answer that, but I can say definitely that 
in my experience, since I have been in charge of this Agency, all pie- 
tures coming from a foreign country have been received by me through 
the mails, except I want to be accurate about this. You will notice, 
Mr. Senator, in my registration statement, that I refer to getting 
certain pictures from some of the embassies and legations here in 
Washington—a very small amount of pictures, but on my trips to 
Washington, I usually go to the embassies of the countries which are 
covered by Eastfoto, and I say, “Have you got any pictures which I 
might”—— 

The Cuarrman. And of course, those pictures come through diplo- 
matic pouch and are not subject to customs ¢ 

Mr. Siri. I really don’t know how they come, but, what I am 
saying does not apply to Chinese pictures, because there is no embassy 
here. 

Senator Smirn. Have you received any pictures from the Soviet 
Embassy ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Have I gotten any pictures from the Soviet Embassy ¢ 
During the period when the Soviet Embassy was publishing its infor- 
mation bulletin I regularly received pictures from them. Now, on 
this basis, if I may just explain very briefly, that after they had got 
through with publishing the pictures, they passed them on to me and 
we, in turn, passed them on to our customers. 

Senator Smiru. Do you still get pictures from the Soviet Embassy ? 

Mr. Smiru. Very rarely, because they don’t get pictures on the 
same basis as they did before. I will give you one illustration of what 
I am talking about. 

Recently the newspapers were besieging us for pictures of the recent 
May Day parade in Moscow and we simp sly, for some reason, didn’t 
get them from our ‘ocean source in the Soviet Union and I called 
up or paid a visit to the press division of the Soviet Union and said 
Soviet Embassy—*Can’t you please dig up some pictures of May 
Day?” And they did, and they were sold to the news services, but it’s 
my understanding that they don’t get pictures regularly any more. If 
they did, I would be very glad to get them from them and, of course 
would report the fact on my registration statement. 

Senator Smiru. Is that the source that you referred to as your 
normal source for Soviet pictures ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. My normal source for Soviet pictures, of which we have 
over these 18 years a great many, I would say about 150,000 in our 
files, the normal source, and now almost the exclusive source, is the 
organization whose name I gave the committee yesterday, Mezhduna- 
rodnaja Kniga, in Moscow, ‘and these pictures come in envelopes and 
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are sent here and are subject to duty, and delays in transmittal, which 
are very annoying to me, but that is not the problem of this committee. 
I mean, delays on this side as well as on the other side. 

Senator Smiru. Is that the source from which you got such pictures 
as you did get depicting germ warfare? 

Mr. Situ. No. 

Senator Smitn. Where did you get those? 

Mr. Smiru. Those pictures came from China Photo Service, located 
in Pekin, and, as I explained, I think before you came in, Senator, in 
respect to the Chinese pictures, I have a special arrangement, in that 
one has to be licensed—I am talking now about outside of any arrange- 
ments with the Department of Justice on registration. You have to 
have a license to import any material from China, the mainland of 
China. 

Senator SmirH. Have you distributed at any time any pictures that 
were smuggled into this country from any of the Soviet countries, or 
from China or Korea ? 

Mr. Suirn. No. 

Senator Smiru. So that any of the germ warfare pictures that you 
have distributed came from the source you just mentioned, and only 
from that source ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. That’s correct. 

Senator Smiru. Is that a Communist source ? 

Mr. Smirn. It’s the China Photo Service, which is operating in the 
capital of China. 

Senator Smiru. Is it a governmental organization ? 

Mr. Smiru. I really don’t know. All I know about it, I have stated 
in my registration statement. I know that the agency before I took 
over was dealing with the China Photo Service. I wrote them a letter 
and said, “Will you continue to deal on the same terms’” And they 
said, “Yes.” 

Senator Smiru. Did you say you had or you had not seen the movie 
film of these fantastic stories of Americans practicing germ warfare / 

Mr. Smiru. I said I had not seen them. 

Senator Smiru. Even being shown as a movie? 

Mr. Smirn. No, no; I have not. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Smith, in connection with your work with the 
National Labor Relations Board, to your knowledge was there a Com- 
munist cel] operating in that Board ? 

Mr. Smiru. I refuse to answer that question on the grounds already 
stated 

Mr. Morris. And you will deny that you attended meetings of that 
Communist cell ? 

Mr. Smirn. I would refuse to answer that question on the same 
grounds. 

Mr. Morris. And were you a Communist at that time ? 

Mr. Smiru. The same answer for the same reason. 

Mr. Morris. Were you active in an organization called the American 
League for Peace and Democracy ? 

Senator Smiru. Let me ask him one question there, if you do not 
mind. 

At the time, with respect to the question you just answered, about 
whether or not there was a Communist cell operating in your depart- 
ment, whatever knowledge you have now you had at that time? 
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Mr. Surrxu. May I ask counsel # 

The CHarrman. You may. 

(The witness confers with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Surrnu. Mr. Senator, I have no knowledge of the existence of 
any such organization as you have just referred to at the time I was a 
member of the Board. 

Senator Smrru. Then why did you refuse to answer the question 
just now as to whether or not there was a Communist cell operating e 
in your department, if you had no knowledge of it? Why was it you 
refused to answer / 

Mr. Surru. My answer I am giving now is in answer to your 
question. I don’t think I have refused to answer that question. I think 
I turned to counsel and asked if I might ask a question. 

Senator Smrru. Was there a Communist cell operating in the de- 
partment at the time you were on the Board ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Surru. Do you know whether or not any of those in your 
department were connected with a cell, not operating directly within 
your department? Do you know that? 

Mr. Smiru. Will you repeat it? 

Senator Smiru. Do you know whether or not there were any of those 
people who worked in your department who were connected with a 
Communist cell other than the one in your department ¢ 

Mr. Suirn. I have no knowledge of that matter. 

Mr. Morris. Have you attended Communist Party meetings, say, 
with Nathan Witt, who was the Secretary of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ? 

Mr. Smiru. I refuse to answer that question on the grounds already 
stated. 

Mr. Morris. Have you attended Communist Party meetings in com- 
pany with anyone other than Nathan Witt ? 

Mr. Smiru. Same refusal, Mr. Counsel, for the same reason. 

Mr. Morris. Charles Flato was on that Board, was he not ? 

Mr. Smirn. Who? 

Mr. Morris. Charles Flato. 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I was asking him a question about the 
American League for Peace and Democracy. 

Were you active in that organization, Mr. Smith / 

Mr. Smrru. I was on, I believe, the executive committee of that 
organization, in Washington, that is, the city of Washington execu- 
tive committee. “ 

Mr. Morris. You know that that has been adjudicated many times 
to have been a front organization for the Communist Party? You 
know that, do you not, Mr. Smith ? 

Mr. Smiru. I am not sure precisely what is meant by the term 
“adjudicated.” I know it’s been often charged as being what you 
stated. 

Mr. Morris. It has been on the Attorney General’s list, has it not ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, it has. 

Mr. Morris. And while you were a member of the executive com- 
mittee of that organization, you were a member of the Communist 
Party, were you not ¢ 
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Mr. SmirH. I refuse to answer that question on the same grounds, 
Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, we have a list of 47 employees of Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board who were active in the American League 
for Peace and Democracy during the period that Mr. Smith was a 
member of the National Labor Relations Board, and I would like that 
list to go in the record. 

The CHarrMan. It m: iy go into the record. Do you want to read 
it, or do you want to make it a part of the record ¢ 

Senator Smirxn. May I ask him one other question before we get 
away from it? 

Mr. Smith, with respect to these pictures that you distributed, 
depicting germ warfare in Korea, practiced by American troops, you 
recall that germ warfare practices were denied by the American 
Government, do you not ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Senator SmrrH. Did you distribute pictures of such germ warfare 
as it was being depicted by the pictures, after the American Govern- 
ment denied using germ warfare / 

Mr. Saurru. I would think ver y likely. 

Senator Smrru. Youthink you did? 

Mr. Smiru. In other words, I don’t make the basis of my distribu- 
tion of pictures on whatever the Government may say about any par- 
ticular situation. 

Senator Smiru. So that you probably have, according to what you 
say, sent out pictures depicting germ warfare w ithout knowi ing 
whether or not there was any truth to those pictures or not ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. That’s right. The pictures are sent out with the cap- 
tions, the country of origin is plainly stated on the picture, and it is 
up to the editor of the inagazine or newspaper to make whatever judg- 
ment or-use he cares to make of these pictures, 

Senator Smirxa. You know that such pictures could be faked ¢ 
Mr. Smirn. Could be what ? 

Senator Smirn. Faked. 

Mr. Smirn. Certainly. I know that any pictures can be faked. 

Senator Smiru. So you had no interest in whether or not you were 
sending out pictures that really reflected the truth or whether they 
were faked, even after the Government had denied i 

Mr. Sairn. I don’t think, Mr. Senator, that was ad proper basis 
of sending out pictures. Any magazine or newspaper which wrote 
me or called up the salesman and said “We would like germ-warfare 
pictures,” with knowledge that the United States Government had 
denied it—as far as I am concerned, is a customer and is entitled to 
get what we have got and let him make up his own mind what he 
thinks about them. 

Senator Smirn. Regardless of the effect upon American public 
opinion and the dissension and disturbances here in America, you 
would send them that? 

Mr. Smiru. Correct. I would sent them out if I were asked for 
them. 

The Cuarrman. The names just referred to may go into the record 
and become a part of the record. 
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(The information referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 210” and 


is as follows:) 


Membership list of American 











D.C. National Labor Relations Board 
Name Adare Position 
B B 3905 Wis n Ave. NW Stenographer 
Burk i \ 1924 9th St. NE: 2009 16th St. NW do 
B n, I ert 1630 Park Rd. NW., Apt. 405 Lawyer 
Cor , La 151L We r St. NW Junior attorney 
Joan B 1043 ¢ NI Stenographer 
Robert I ) , Apt. 203; 2818 Connect 
‘ Har nps! A ve Lawver 
( Lyl St. NW Clerk and economist 
( , Art I 3821 Cathedral Ave Lawyer 
1% } M Assistant attorney 
Eden, Ro Mr Clerk 
| Be I Attornes 
Forer, Jose} ood Rd. NEI Office attorney 
Free] Ant 2999 Connecticut Av Lawyer 
Fr ise I 2059 Park Rd. NW Senior office attorney 
G . ( r 1731 20th St. NW Attorney 
( z, Paul (Mr 03 R Island Ave. N W.; 1409 15th St Assistant clerk 
lry NV 
K Abr. I S41 KR NW Attorney 
Kaufi Jack 2 H St. NW 1900 F St. NW 
Koplow, George A 630 R NW., Ant. 8 Lawyer 
Krivonos, Fred 3725 Macomb St. NW., Apt. 412 
Kr Lu 1228 I St., Apt. 323: 2121 New York Ave Attorney 
Kudish, Sar 905 Emerson St. NW Union attorney 
kK h, Martir 2 St. NW; 2824 Wisconsin Ave Lawyer 
I Ann h St. NW Assistant attorney 
I Ben issachusetts A ve Junior attorney 
I Her W ORSt. NW Attorney, Division of 
Economic Research. 
I 1631 Euclid St. NW Stenographer 
Lipy 3. G 1 Av Attorney 
Met nt, Jr.. D. B l th Slar Ave. NE do 
Morr s ley Shoreham Hotel, 2500 Calvert NW Attorney, lawyer 
Pa I 1503 30th St. NW; Apt. 5 or 6 Assistant attorney 
| t Mr ir 1 W 291 ilove Drivewa 718 Wolfe St., 
Alexandria, Va 
I M 2100 19th St. NW., Apt. 304 Stenographer 
I 812 17th St. NW Attorney 
I Mr Henry | 1737 New Hampshir AV NW.; 1020 | Analyst 
| Monros W 734 Pennsylvania NW 
17 H Sst. NW 
R ( eT 2s Ont yW Lawyer 
rud 1230 New H pshire Ave. NW Apt. 311 Stenographer 
r, Valeni 1703 21st St 
Shar un, Warren L.!_. 211 Oglethorpe St. NW Attorney 
Edwin §S 3129 N St. NW Member of the Board. 
Spre r, Drexel A 1308 16th St. NW Lawyer 
t ! ard 1428 Euclid St. NW.; 1498 Euclid St. NW.; | Economist 
1203 I d St. NW 
Witt, Nathan 253 Farragut St 
I 4149 Henderson Rd., Arlington, Va Attorney 
1228 I St. NW., Apt. 211; 3806 Kansas | Clerk... 
AV NW 
Rein, David 1737 New Hampshire Ave. NW Lawyer 
sce communications which follow 
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to privacy. I desire that this telegram be included in the record of the hearings 
before the committee. 
WARREN L. SHARFMAN, 
PAGE 1 oF APPENDIX 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 26, 1939. 
Mr. MARTIN DIES, 
Chairman, Committee on Un-American Activities, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Congressman Digs: My name appeared in yesterday’s afternoon papers as 
au member of the American League for Peace and Democracy. The news arti- 
cle also stated that the list of members that appeared in the press would be 
incorporated in the record of the proceedings of your committee. I would like 
to correct an error that appeared in connection with my name, so that it will 
appear correctly in the records of your committee. Next to my name there 
appeared in parentheses the notation “(Mrs. Henry Rhine)”. I wish to in- 
form you that I am not and have never been Mrs. Henry Rhine. My correct 
married name is Mrs. David Rein. In addition, my correct address is 1737 New 
Hampshire Avenue, NW. Although I formerly lived at 1020 Monroe Street 
NW., I have never lived at 1734 Pennsylvania NW., or 1713 H Street NW. I 
would appreciate your making these corrections before the record finally ap- 
pears in print, and, if possible, securing a correction of the error in the news- 
papers. 

Thank you. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Se_tmMa RIce 
Mrs. David Rein, 


The CHamman. Mr. Smith, this committee is also interested in 
teachers and teaching activities. You stated that you were a teacher 
at the Putney School ? 

Mr. Smirx. Correct. 

The Cuamman. And also I think you stated when asked whether 
or not you were a Communist at that time, that you exercised your 
privilege of the fifth amendment and refused to answer ? 

Mr, Surru. Yes. 

The Cratrman. 1 would like to ask you this question: Do you 
think a Communist is a fit person to teach in the educational system 
of this country ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I think that the basis of determination 
of whether a teacher is a fit teacher or not is his performance as a 
teacher in the classroom and not his affiliations, religious, political, o1 
otherwise. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Smiru. I might add that if any teacher engages in what might 
be called propaganda on behalf of any political tenets or religious 
tenets, unless it is in a religious school, I wouldn’t regard as a fit 
teacher. 

The Cuamman. You know that the Communist conspiracy is about 
the same as a military organization, that a member of the Communist 
Party has to take orders; is that not your understanding of com- 
munism ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. I have seen that statement made many times, Mr. 
Chairman. I don’t know that of my own knowledge. 

The Cuatrman. If that were true, do you think then that a Com- 
munist teacher who is subject to orders from higher authority is a 
fit teacher and proper person to teach in the public schools of this 
country, and in the educational system ¢ 
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Mr. Surry. Again I would say that if the Communist teachers were 
under orders from some outside source to teach in a certain way, that 
the . would soon become apparent in his teaching, and that should be 
the basis of decision as to what happens to that teacher. 

Senator Smiru. May I ask one other question ¢ 

Mr. Sarrit. I believe you held 2 or 3 governmental positions, did 
you not ¢ 
’ Mr. Surry. I held one in the State government of Massachusetts 
and one in the Federal Government. 

Senator Smrru. And you were paid by those respective govern 
ments for your services 

Mr. Smiru. Correct. 

Senator Smrru. Do you receive any retirement benefits under either 
of those / 

Mr. Smirn. No. 

Senator Smrru. So you came before the retirement period 4 

Mr. Swiru. I don’t know whether I was too high up to be entitled 
to retirement, but I never got any, I regret to say. 

The Cuamman. For the record I want to say that Mr. Smith is 

another in a series of people who have sought refuge in the fifth 
amendment, who occupied high Government positions in the labor 
field, giving clear indication of an interlacing conspiracy. 
Others included were: Henry Collins, Wage and Hour Division of 
i Labor Department, and House Committee on Labor Migration; 
ears Ober, Labor Department ; Palmer Weber, House Committee on 
Interstate Migration, and CIO; Charles Flato, La Follette Committee, 
and CLO; Nathan Gregory Silvermaster, Director of the Labor Divi- 
sion of the Farm Security Administration, and served in War Man- 
power, and also with the Maritime Labor Division, Labor Board. 

Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Smirxu. I would like to ask one question. 

Mr. Smith, I believe you made a speech at the fifth annual Conven- 
tion of the National Lawyers Guild in Detroit on May 31, 1941. Do 
you remember that ? 

Mr. Smiru. I do. 

Senator Smiru. It is printed in this magazine, the Lawyers’ Guild 
Review. 

In that speech—which was in 1941—— 

Mr. Smiru. I wouldn’t remember the date, but I accept your state- 
ment as to it. 

Senator Smirn. All right. 

In that speech you used, among other expressions, on page No. 8: 


/ 


The constant congressional agitation for the deportation of Harry Bridges 
resulting in the present proceedings against him is a symbolic affirmation of the 
fact that a powerful alien labor leader becomes the subject of special adverse 
attention. 


now, do you still—— 

Mr. Smiru. What was the date of that speech, Mr. Senator. 

Senator SmirnH. May 31, 1941, and you were referring to the efforts 
of the American Government to deport Harry Bridges. 

Mr. Smiru. That's correct. 

Senator SmiruH. You know more about Harry Bridges’ record now 
than you did at the time you made the speech. 
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Mr. Smrru. | have read the newspapers, but otherwise I don’t know 
anything more. 

Senator Smiru. Do you know whether or not Harry Bridges is a 
Communist ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. I have no knowledge as to that point. 

Senator Smrrx. You have no idea even, from the press reports that 
you read, and the record of his activities? 

Mr. Smirn. All that I have read about the various trials and legal 
proceedings against Harry Bridges would confirm whatever I said in 
that speech. 

Senator Smirn. However you did regard the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to deport him as unfair and unwise ? 

Mr. Smrru. I did, Mr. Senator, and in that I had the concurrences, 
as you may remember, of a great many prominent jurists, including 
members of our highest courts. 

Senator Sir. So that at that time you were accusing the Govern- 
ment of being unfair, even though it is more than 12 years ago, and 
Mr. Bridges is still in America and has not been deported yet? 

Mr. Smiru. I have already stated that my feeling is still the same 
as it was when I made that comment. 

Senator SmitxH. Are your feelings still the same as they were when 
you made this speech and do you still subscribe to the statements you 
made in this speech ? 

Mr. Smirn. I can’t say to the speech as a whole, because I haven't 
certainly read it or thought of it in m: iny vears, but I would subscribe 
to what I said about Mr. Bridges’ case in that speech. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I put that speech in the record 
May that speech go into the record? 

‘The CHairMan. It may, and become a part of the record. 

(The speech referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 211” and is as 
sghaeantt 
Exuninit No. 211 
[from the Lawyers Guild Review, vol. 1, No. 4, June 1941, pp. 5-10] 
THE CuRRENT ATTACK ON Our Crvit LipertTIEs * 
(Edwin S. Smith) 

The growing danger to our national civil liberties is naturally of greatest 
concern to those groups whose liberties stand in particular peril. It is a most 
heartening sign that liberal nonlabor groups, such as the National Lawyers 
Guild, the civil liberties of whose members are not yet under direct attack, have 
seen fit to recognize the gravity of the problem and to devote serious attention 
to it. Liberal and progressive lawyers have from the beginning of our history 
played an important role in broadening our American democracy both in the field 
of thought and the field of action. The National Lawyers Guild is performing 
a significant part in carrying this tradition forward. 

Civil liberties and democracy are indissolubly connected. The struggle of 
one group to assert its point of view and establish its rights as against those of 
an economically and politically more powerful group is, of course, a phenomenon 
running through all human history. The modern concept of civil liberties, how 
ever, has taken shape as an accompaniment to the evolution of political democ- 
racy. As capitalism entered its formative stage, the civil liberties of the mildle 
class of businessmen, who were seeking escape from feudal controls, were the 
first to be stressed. The right of individuals, whether in commercial or agri- 
cultural pursuits, to be freed of the repressions of overlords and kings became 
the dominant factor in the establishment of parliamentary government. 


‘Address before the fifth annual convention of the National Lawyers Guild, Detroit, 
Mich., on May 31, 1941. 
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With the separation of the functions of ownership and manual labor, which 
led to the development of the factory system, the drive for protection of the 
civil liberties of the industrial workers who were striving collectively to defend 
themselves against the exactions of the employers, merged into the position of 
prominence in the total picture of civil rights which it has ever since occupied. 

With the increasing tendency toward concentration of ownership of industry 
in fewer hands, the problem of civil liberties for labor has become more acute, 
The growing monopolization of industry has had its marked repercussions in 
the political field. To the extent that the State and large aggregates of indus 
trial power have become more closely identified the civil liberties of labor and 
the lower strata of the farm population have become progressively endangered. 
\s part of the same process political democracy has tended to contract rather 
than expand. In the Fascist state we see the consummation of this tendency. 
Fascism represents a union between big business in the economic field and 
dictatorship in the political field resulting in the dissolution of parliamentary 
forms and the abolition of the workers’ greatest organ of civil and economic 
protection, the trade union. 

The familiar appellation of “labor’s magna carta” applied to the National 
Labor Relations Act symbolizes the extent to which protection of the rights of 
labor has become equated with the general democratic demand for the protection 
of civil liberties. The situation could not be otherwise, for at the present time 
labor stands as the most cohesive and powerful force opposed to the monopolistic 
tendencies in industry and the antidemocratic influences in government which 
correspond to this trend. 

in times of war the drive against civil liberties reaches its greatest intensity. 
It is precisely in these periods that businessmen seek to take advantage of the 
need for national solidarity and united effort for propagation of a war in order 
to entrench themselves more firmly in places of power and to dispossess labor 
from the rights which it has painfully accumulated in times of peace. It is, there 
fore, in such periods that those who are conscious of the need for defending civil 
liberties as a main prop of democracy have the most difficult but the most urgent 
task. The present period of national defense, which more and more takes on the 
aspect of a war effort, has evoked varied attacks on civil liberties. 

In surveying the present civil-liberties scene, it is well to remind ourselves of 
what happened to civil liberties during the Great War and its aftermath a genera- 
tion ago. 

The extent to which the normal processes of law were abandoned in favor of 
eXtra-legal and physically violent measures during the period immediately suc- 
ceeding the armistice was described in a statement issued by 12 prominent attor- 
neys, including Dean Roscoe Pound, of Harvard Law School, Felix Frankfurter, 
and Frank P. Walsh. This statement said in part: 

“Wholesale arrests both of aliens and citizens have been made without warrant 
or any process of law ; men and women have been jailed and held incommunicado 
without access of friends or counsel; homes have been entered without search 
warrant and property seized and removed; other property has been wantonly 
destroyed ; workingmen and workingwomen suspected of radical views, have been 
shamefully abused and maltreated * * Punishment of the utmost cruelty, 
and heretofore unthinkable in America, had become usual. Great numbers of 
persons arrested, both aliens and citizens, have been threatened, beaten with 
blackjacks, struck with fists, jailed under abominable conditions, or actually 
tortured.” 

Aliens and workingmen were not the only victims of the vigilante spirit of the 
time which had deeply tainted the law-enforcement agencies themselves up to and 
including the office of the Attorney General of the United States. An article 
prepared by Lucille B. Milner, secretary of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
and Groff Conklin on Teaching in Wartime gives something of the picture of what 
happened to academic freedom at that time. I quote from this article: 

“Long before the end of 1917, boards of education were examining teachers 
suspected of pro-Germanism, pacifism, or ‘disloyalty’ and were disciplining those 
whom they found to vary in their opinions from the norm of the war hysteria. 
College authorities set up a reign of terror among faculty members. Educational 
organizations, notably the American Association of University Professors and the 
National Education Association, issued statements decrying ‘seditious’ or antiwar 
speech or activity on the part of their members. Leading educators were drawn 
into the whirl of intolerance and hysteria. Teachers acted as spies and accusers 
against their associates who opposed the war. Parents’ associations, and even 
individual parents, often acting upon the statements of their children, worked up 
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movements for dismissal or other punishment of teachers believed to hold unpop- 
ular views. Patriotic organizations filled the schools with militaristic propa- 
ganda, examined textbooks, and pressed for compulsory patriotic legislation. 
Newspapers fanned the campaigns of hatred and militarism in the schools. 
Violence was resorted to in attempts to coerce teachers to conform. The wonder 
is that so many teachers had the temerity to hold to their convictions during 
that period.” 

During the postwar era a strong feeling of revulsion took possession of liberal 
Americans at the excesses against civil liberties which had been indulged under 
the stress of war hysteria. It was realized that tendencies gravely dangerous to 
the continued functioning of democracy had been unleashed. There was a cor- 
responding resolution that they should not be repeated. However, the seeds of 
evil that had been sown were not to be so easily trampled under. Much of the ani 
mus against aliens, labor, and educational freedom which legislators had taken to 
their bosoms during the war period was reflected in subsequent legislation. The 
enactment by a great majority of the States of criminal syndicalism laws, laws 
for the compulsory teaching of patriotism, and the requiring of loyalty oaths by 
teachers, which were placed on the statute books in the two decades succeeding 
the war, are potent evidence of the fact that the trend toward antidemocratic 
legislation once initiated is difficult to reverse. 

These facts should be constantly borne in mind in the face of the pleas which 
have been made both in this country and in England that to abandon important 
democratic rights during a war period or a period of national defense is some 
thing which democracies can afford to countenance on the ground that after the 
crisis is over democracy will again hold full sway. 

Obviously, a high degree of national unity is necessary for total war effort 
or even total effort for national defense. It is equally certain that every step 
away from democracy, in view of the antidemocratic forces now loose in the 
world, is one which it may prove of the greatest difficulty to retrace. When the 
winds of propaganda are rising into a gale, with their burden that democracy is 
in danger of destruction by external attack, it is difficult for the people not to 
heed the plea for sacrifice of liberties to a point where such sacrifice gravely 
endangers democracy'’s continuance. This situation makes it more than ever 
incumbent on those who realize the importance of all preservation of civil lib- 
erties, to be constant in season and out in proclaiming their importance to the 
people, and urging upon them resistance to all attempts to destroy their demo- 
cratic heritage. 

The drive against democracy during the Great War received a notable setback 
during the early days of the New Deal. This was the time when the forces of 
reaction were badly disorganized as a result of the economic collapse Which began 
in 1929. Their ranks, however, quickly reformed. The social advances instituted 
under the New Deal soon became the subject of vitriolic attack. The nostalgic 
appeal was widely made to the individualism of America’s past. The democratic 
measures for the protection of the people's rights and the enhancement of their 
economic status were characterized as steps in the direction of dictatorship. Thus 
do the forces of reaction always work to confuse’the public mind by proclaiming 
as antidemocratic those things which are done in defense of democracy. The 
same attempt to confuse is now apparent in the efforts made by the spokesmen 
of government and of private interests to picture efforts to preserve democratic 
rights in this period of national defense as intolerable attacks on the national 
unity which is needed in order to protect us against an antidemocratic invasion 
from without. 

One of the most profound lessons of history is that reaction always presents 
itself as working in the interests of the masses. Otherwise, its programs would 
be so unpalatable as to be incapable of accomplishment. Thus the unholy alliance 
between the state and big industry in fascist Germany was pictured as a move- 
ment for the liberation and betterment of the German people. Similarly, present 
efforts in this country to discourage labor organizations and to persecute aliens 
and teachers are sugar-coated with the plea that their proponents are protecting 
the American way of life as against foreign and subversive influences. 

The current attack on democratic rights, which has been steadily gaining 
momentum in Congress and the States during the last 2 or 38 years, has taken 
a direction which closely resembles the steps toward fascism followed in other 
countries. To note the most obvious example, Hitler’s bid for power was largely 
made on the basis that German trade uniens had become infiltrated with Com- 
munists and Communist philosophy and that the unions were therefore be- 
traying the interests of the workers. To this was added the demagogic and 
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sinister plea that the preservation of Germany depended on racial purity and 
a corresponding discrimination against “non-Aryan” groups. It should be re- 
membered that the resultant persecutions in Germany were not alone directed 
at the Jews, although they received the full brunt of the Fuehrer’s Aryan wrath. 
All non-Germans were to a lesser degree subjected to severe restrictions. 
Anti-Semitism in this country has not yet achieved a status of governmental 
respectablity, although attacks on the Jews have been made even in Congress, 
However, numerous anti-Semitic organizations, the most potent of which has 
been the Coughlin group, have been preparing the minds of large sections of the 
American people for an anti-Semitic drive on a large scale. This may yet come 


into being, if the general structure of our democratic institutions and ways of 
thought becomes progressively weakened. 


That aspect of an antidemocratic program which centers its efforts on creating 
scapegoats of aliens and the making of them into a pariah class has already 
achieved dangerous proportions. Two significant movements in this direction 
were last vear formally enacted by Congress—the transfer of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Division from the Department of Labor to the Department 
of Justice and the Alien Registration Act of 1940, introduced by Representative 
Howard W. Smith of Virginia. Other congressional antialien measures are near 

ie horizon, some of which may be enacted. ‘There is the so-called Hobbs con- 
centration camp bill, which provides that aliens ordered deported and whose 
deportation has not been effected in 40 days shall be imprisoned in concentration 
Calups for an indefinite period without trial and without bail. This bill which 
was passed by the House of Representatives in May 1939 and was defeated by 
the Senate is now pending before a committee of the present Congress. 

There is the Starnes bill, which provides that aliens advocating basic changes 
in the American form of government be excluded and deported from the United 
States; a bill which prohibits aliens from owning, publishing, or editing any 
periodicals, pamphlets, newspapers, or other publications, making it unlawful for 
any person to display, sell, or distribute any publication not editorially controlled 
and published by American citizens; and a bill introduced by Representative 
Pace, of Georgia, which would exclude all aliens from our country and bar 
further immigration into the United States in any year in which the unemployed 
persons numbered a million or more. 

All agitation against aliens, congressional or otherwise, is closely linked with 
attempts to restrict the freedom of labor. Such a connection is interestingly 
shown in the bill introduced by Representative Ford, of California, which makes 
it a criminal offense, punishable by a $10,000 fine or 10 years’ imprisonment, for 
any alien to represent employees in dealing with employers concerning grievances, 
abor disputes, wages, rates of pay, hours of employment, or conditions of work. 
The constant congressional agitation for the deportation of Harry Bridges, 
resulting in the present proceedings against him, is a symbolic affirmation of the 
fact that a powerful alien labor leader becomes the subject of special adverse 
attention. 

It is not only by means of Federal or State legislation that the drive against 
aliens is fomented. Private employers have taken up the hue and cry. At- 
tention has recently been called by Mr. Sidney Hillman, of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, and others to the notorious fact that employers in many in- 
stances are refusing to employ aliens, foreign-born, or Negroes in defense plants. 
A bulletin of the Federal Security Agency says: 

“Restriction on the employment of aliens, naturalized citizens, and, in some 
cases, even first-generation Americans of certain foreign extraction, is becoming 
increasingly severe and extensive.” 

The bulletin points out that “Contrary to what appears to be the widespread 
impression, aliens are not barred by law from private employment on defense 
contruets, except that they may not have access to plans or specifications of work 
under construction in the manufacture of aircraft or parts or in the manufacture 
under ‘secret, confidential, or restricted Government contracts.’ The prevailing 
practices of employment are much more restricted than the law requires.” 

Not only do a majority of employers, as shown by a survey made by the Fed- 
eral employment officers, require citizenship for employment, but some even 
insist that not only must their parents be American-born but their grandparents 
likewise. When it is reflected that aliens are barred by law from employment 
on WPA and in most States even from relief, the statement that there is a full- 
fledged persecution of aliens in this country would be hard to challenge. 

Discrimination against Negroes has always been an important part of the 
civil-liberties problem in this country. Discrimination against Negroes not only 
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in the Armed Forces but in private-defense employment, frankly admitted in 
many instances, is a phenomenon which is now keyed in closely with the general 
discrimination against “foreigners.” 

The movement of antilabor legislation, which began when the forces of reac- 
tion met their signal defeat by the passage of the National Labor Relations Act, 
and later the Fair Labor Standards Act, has been carried on with increasing in- 
tensity in Congress and in the States. Thus State legislatures have passed bills 
modeled in part on the National Labor Relations Act, but containing definite re- 
strictions on labor’s activities of the sort which so far their proponents have not 
succeeded im introducing by amendment into the body of the National Labor Re- 
iations Act. Several States have passed “antisabotage” bills which definitely and 
drasticaily curtail labor’s rights. 

Time does not permit more than passing reference to the antilabor measures 
now pending in Congress. At one extreme is the bill of Representative Shafer of 
Michigan, providing 15 years to life imprisonment for “treachery” during the 
period of the Selective Service Act. The definition of treachery includes inter- 
ference by “acts of sabotage” with the operation of plants under contract with 
the Government and interference by “threat of violence” with the operation of 
any law which may be enacted for national defense. The interpretations which 
have been given such terms as “sabotage” and “threat of violence” in times of 
stress point clearly to the danger that strikers on defense operations would, 
under such a statute, be subjected to a criminal penalty of fantastic severity. 

A somewhat more subtle bill introduced by Representative Hoffman of Michi- 
gan provides that all persons employed in any place where things are being pro- 
duced for national defense shall enter into a contract for employment with the 
Government. Here too the desire to prohibit all strikes on defense projects 
is apparent. 

Bills having more probability of passage are those which provide an important 
entering wedge to restriction of the right to strike by providing a compulsory 
cooling off period. 

Aside from antilabor measures proposed or enacted by governmental bodies 
there is a mounting list of instances of police brutality and interference with 
strikers’ rights. 

Other antidemocratic measures enacted or proposed are closely connected 
with the drive on organized labor. This is true of the numerous State acts— 
seme already passed, some happily defeated—to bar the Communist Party from 
a place on the ballot in political elections. The violation to democratic principles 
in depriving any group of access to the ballot needs no stressing. It is equally 
clear, and there are numerous historical precedents in this country and abroad, 
which indicate the ease with which an anti-Communist drive can be transformed 
into a drive against labor. 

A device of intimidation, which strikes directly at the root of freedom of 
opinion, and which has organized labor as its target, is the attempt to publiciae 
membership lists in political organizations and trade unions. This has been prac- 
ticed by the Dies committee and the Yorty committee in California, with the 
special purpose of discouraging Government employees from participation in 
organizations which fall short of the approval of legislative investigating com- 
mittees. The similar technique employed by the Rapp-Coudert committee has 
as its thinly concealed objective the discouragement of trade-wnion organization 
by teachers and the elimination of progressive attitudes on the part of educators. 
This latter was also the obvious aim of the survey of school textbooks sponsored 
by the National Association of Manufacturers. 

I can personally lay claim to having unwittingly inspired the most outrageous 
of the bills introduced in Congress having the object of intimidating Govern- 
ment employees. On April 21 of this year I made a speech on civil liberties be- 
fore the National Federation for Constitutional Liberties. On April 22 Repre- 
sentative Faddis, of Pennsylvania, who said he was prompted to the action after 
reading an account of my talk in a newspaper, introduced a bill which provides 
in part that none of the moneys appropriated for an agency of the United States 
Government shall be used to pay the compensation of any employee of the Gov- 
ernment “who takes any part in the organization of, or contributes to, or speaks 
before a meeting of two or more persons of the Communist Party, or fellow trav- 
elers, or of any organization which advocates the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force, or violence, after he has knowledge, or has reason- 
able cause to believe, that such organization either advocates the overthrow 
of the United States Government by force, or violence, or is affiliated with an- 
other organization which advocates the overthrow of the United States Govern- 
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ment by force, or violence, or who takes any part in the organization of, or 
contributes to, or speaks before a meeting of two or more persons of any organiza- 
tion whose activities are directed or controlled, directly or indirectly, in whole 
or in part, by any foreign government or the agency of any foreign government ; 
or of any organization which was founded by, or whose activities are controlled 
or directed in whole or in part by, an organization whose activities are con- 
trolled in whole or in part by any foreign government, after he has knowledge 
or reasonable grounds to believe that any foreign government controls in whole 
or in part the organization of which he may be about to affiliate himself, either 
actively or inactively, directly or indirectly.” 

Mr. Faddis’ bill achieves and surpasses the heights of fantasy in an attempt to 
scare off Government employees from exercising the democratic right of any citi- 
zen to express his opinions before whatever group he may select for the purpose. 
The fact remains that such a bill has been introduced in the American Congress. 
It is also a fact that individual Government employees investigated for disloyalty 
under sanction of section 9A of the Hatch Act and similar provisions applying to 
the War and Navy Departments have been subjected to unconscionable inquiries 
into their personal life and their political and other beliefs. When agencies of 
the United States Government, in the name of defense of democracy, stoop to the 
tactics of espionage and personal intimidation of a sort practiced by the secret 
police of antidemocratic governments it is high time to take serious stock of the 
direction in which we are moving. 

The dangers to civil liberties which encompass us make the task of their defense 
imperative on every person who cherishes democratic freedom and is determined 
to see that it shall be maintained. Never were the dangers of destruction of 
democratic values greater than at the present moment. This I believe to be true 
whatever the outcome of the present war. Certainly, the lesson of recent history 
is written plain that the connection between a high degree of industrial monopoli- 
zation and the emergence of political fascism is one to be feared in every indus 
trialized country. To evaluate the immediacy of these dangers and the unprec- 
edented speed at which they have developed, one need only refiect that anyone 
who, 3 years ago, would have predicted for America such legislative and other 
attacks on civil liberties as I have selected for comment would have been declared 
an unbalanced alarmist. 

Upon those who can read these signs of the time and fail to take appropriate 
individual and collective effort to combat them history will place the obloquy of 
desertion of democracy in its period of extreme peril. For those, on the other 
band, who, despite the difficulties ahead, band together to fight for those things 
which have made the contribution of American democracy to civilization a great 
one, there will come the reward of a task well done. Their success will insure 
that the program of national defense against external aggression will not be 
perverted into an opportunity for the representatives of selfish economic power 
within our borders to bring about democracy’s destruction under the plea that 
they are rallying to its defense. Democracy is the creation of the common people 
and responsive to their needs. It is they who best know by what means it shall 
be defended. They will be as alert to resist the efforts of native hands as of 
foreign hands to deface its sacred edifice. 

Mr. Morris. I would like to put these exhibits in the record. 

The Cuarrman. They may go in the record and become a part of 
the record. 

(The exhibits referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 212, 213, 
213A, and 213B” and follow :) 

ExHinit No. 212 
UNITED States Civit SERVICE COMMISSION, 
SERVICE Record Division, 


Washington, D. C., May 15, 1953. 


STATEMENT OF FEDERAL SERVICE 


Notice to individuals: This record should be preserved. Additional copies of 
service histories cannot be furnished due to limited personnel in the Commission. 
This record may be presented to appointing officers for their inspection. 
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Name: Smith, Edwin 8. 
Date of birth: (No date of birth shown.) 


Authority for original appointment (examination from which appointed or 
other authority—executive order, law, or other exemption): Executive Order, 
January 2, 1928. 


Effective date Nature of action Position, grade, salary, etc. 


Dec. 14,1931 | Excepted Appointment : Federal Director, $1 per annum, Labor Employ- 
ment Service, Boston, Mass. 

Nov. 30,1933 | Discharged—without prejudice 

Sept. 5,1933 | Excepted Appointment seksi Mediator, NLRB, $5 per diem, National Recovery 
Administration, Boston, Mass. 

Sept. 14,1933 | Discharged (worked 10 days) 

Aug. 27,1935 | Presidential Appointment. Member of Board, $10,000 per annum, National 
Labor Relations Board, Washington, D. C. 

Aug. 26,1941 | Discharged—without prejudice (Term.) 


A. M. DEEM, 
Chief, Audit Section. 
The above transcript of service record does not include all salary changes, in- 
traagency transfers within an organizational unit not involving changes from 
one official headquarters or duty station to another, and promotions or demo- 
tions, since Federal agencies are not required to report all such actions to the 
Commission. 





Exnuipir No. 213 


[From the Science Bulletin, American-Soviet Science Society, New York, N. Y., October 
1945] 


WALTER B. CANNON 


As we go to press we learn with great sadness of the death on October 1 of 
the first chairman of the science committee of the national council, Prof. Walter 
B. Cannon, of Harvard University. As chairman of that committee, as honorary 
chairman of the American-Soviet Science Society, as foreign secretary for the 
National Academy of Sciences, and as Chairman of the Division of Foreign Rela- 
tions of the National Research Council, Dr. Cannon gave unstintingly of his time 
and energy to aid in the improvement of scientific relations between the United 
States and other countries. The Soviet Union, which he had visited and where 
he was regarded with admiration and affection, seemed to claim his chief interest 
during the last 10 years and he was foremost among American scientists in 
working for mutual understanding between the U. S. S. R. and the United States 
of America. 

Our society will miss his counsel and support; and all supporters of American- 
Soviet friendship will join with us and his many friends in the Soviet Union in 
mourning his loss. 


AMERICAN SCIENTISTS REPORT ON SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE Soviet UNION 


A group of 14 American scientists attended the celebration of the 220th anni- 
versay of the Academy of Sciences of the U. S. S. R. as guests of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, visiting scientific institutions, universities, and research laboratories 
during their stay in the Soviet Union. On August 21 the following members of 
this group presented their impressions at an informal gathering held at Men’s 
Faculty Club of Columbia University under the sponsorship of the American- 
Soviet Science Society: Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Jacob Heiman, American-Soviet Medical Society ; Dr. Irving Langmuir, General 
Electric Co.; Dr. Arpad L. Nadai, Westinghouse Laboratory; Dr. Arthur Upham 
Pope, Iranian Institute; and Dr. Harlow Shapley, Harvard College Observatory. 
Mr. Edwin 8. Smith, director of the National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, who accompanied the group of American scientists to the Soviet Union, was 
also present. Dr. L. C. Dunn, chairman of the American-Soviet Science Society, 
presided. 

In his introductory remarks, Dr. Dunn read the greetings from those members 
of the group who were unable to attend the reception: “Dr. Charles E. Kellogg, 
Chief of the Division of Soil Survey of the United States Department of Agri- 
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culture, who regrets greatly that he is unable to be here; Dr. James E. Church of 
the Nevada Agricultural Experiment Station is grounded in the far West and a 
letter is his only means to express the deep appreciation for the reception held 
by the American Soviet Science Society; Dr. I. M. Kolthoff of the Institute of 
Technology is truly sorry that because of his Government research commitments, 
he is unable to leave his university and come to New York for this reception.” 


SMITH : THE IMPORTANCE OF SCIENCE IN SOVIET LIFE 


The first speaker, Mr. Edwin Smith, expressed his appreciation for being nomi- 
nated by his traveling companions as secretary of the scientific expedition to the 
Soviet Union. 

“T hope to have an opportunity to report on what I found and on what seemed 
to me to be a very good prospect of a much closer cultural relationship, not only 
by exchange of material, but in terms of active, and I hope, direct exchange of 
individuals,” Mr. Smith said. 

“I spoke with many scientists about the very high respect for science that exists 
in the Soviet Union,” Mr. Smith continued. “Through newspapers, special letters, 
and in a variety of ways, the importance of science and the achievements of 
science are being continually brought home to the Soviet people, even to the point 
where prominent scientists visit the large collective farms and large factories to 
talk with the workmen in those institutions about scientific developments. Any- 
one who has been in the Soviet Union for any length of time cannot fail to be 
impressed by the fact that the Soviet Government regards the development of 
science and its purposes as a very fundamental fact in the life of their country, 
and of great importance for all the people. Another thing which interested me 
very much was the high degree of coordination of science that exists there. I 
think that is something that Americans, probably with profit, can learn a great 
deal about from the Soviet Union.” 

In closing his remarks, Mr. Smith expressed the opinion that “the prospect 
of closer relationship and exchange of individuals in the various fields of art, 
as well as in science, seem to me a very healthy indication that the Soviet people 
feel very definitely that they are entering upon an era where the ties between 
themselves and America are going to grow ever more and more close. Certainly 
nothing but good can come from such a relationship. We all recognize the tre- 
mendous importance in terms of preservation of peace, and of the creation of 
economie stability and progress throughout the world, that the United States 
and the Soviet Union should work together very closely. That the Soviet people 
feel that way is a definite sign of encouragement.” 


POPE: INTELLECTUAL INTEREST IN SOVIET UNION 


The second speaker, Dr. Arthur Upham Pope, director of the Iranian Institute, 
stressed several aspects of Soviet science. 

“One of the most important aspects of the Soviet Union today—one that we had 
felt at the beginning and all through our visit, was the robust intellectual interest 
throughout the country. There is intense intellectual fervor. There is a zest for 
ideas, such as we hardly know now, which marked the great tide of the Renais- 
sance and of Elizabethan England; for serious books on different subjects. An 
edition of 100,000 sets of the collected works of Emanuel Kant was exhausted in 
92 days. In the United States we would not contemplate the risk in publishing 
such an edition of such a difficult work. At the time of the World Series, our 
papers are crammed full of sports events. But not even the World Series, nor 
any murder trial, ever took such a place in the American papers as the 220th 
anniversary of the Academy of Sciences took in the Soviet papers. Science 
means a great deal to the whole Russian people. The last 25 years have seen 
the development of first-class intelligence, of mass contributions, not merely in art 
and literature, but in all the sciences. The Soviet Union consciously and delib- 
erately has made science the basis of the life that is to come. And they said, 
when the news came of the end of the war with Germany, ‘Now we can live again.’ 
Although there was grief in every heart, suffering throughout the land and serious 
damage to the economy of the country, nevertheless, with zest, enthusiasm, and 
joy they turned to building a new world—a world based upon knowledge. Both 
Lenin and Stalin had seen that in this new country without experience, without 
training, lacking competent personnel in administration or teaching, sorely beset 
by enemies within and without, and backward, only through the application of 
discipline and trained knowledge would the Soviet Union be able to survive and 
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progress. Hence, science was made the cornerstone of the policy of the new 
government. Now, every elevator man or chauffeur knows who Komarovy is, 
knows who founded the academy, and knows about the great academy with its 
1 million volume library, with its 4,500 highly trained experts working in 78 
institutions (more than all the other countries put together). They know that 
that is one of the great sources of strength of the Soviet Union.” 

“At one importaut meeting,” Dr. Pope reported, “the Russian professor, Peter 
Kapitsa, made a noble and moving address, ‘Science knows no boundaries; it 
knows no discriminations of creed or race. Science is a universal need of all 
mankind and it is something that reaches across all kinds of prejudices. It 
unites men into noble and idealistic enterprise. Science requires the intelli 
gence and skillful cooperation of the leading thinkers of all nations. It is not 
the work of 1 country, or 1 university, or 1 man. It is a human enterprise and 
it requires the best that is in it. It requires also generous and intelligent help 
in the part of the government.’ The Soviet Union looks forward to a world in 
which science will assure the welfare for all.” 


LANGMUIR: SOVIET GOVERN MENT GIVES HIGH PRIORITY TO PURE SCIENCE 


The next speaker, a very prominent chemist and Nobel Prize winner, Dr. Irving 
Langmuir of the research laboratory of General Electric Co., commented on what 
impressed him in his field of work in the Soviet Union. 

“The invitation to scientists from many nations to attend the 220th anniversary 
of the founding of the Academy of Sciences of the U. 8. S. R. within a month 
after the end of the war against Germany,’ Dr. Langmuir stated, “proves the 
desire of the Soviet Government to cooperate in a constructive way with other 
nations. It also shows that the Soviet Government gives extremely high priority 
to pure science. The work done in the 87 institutes of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S. S. R. is mainly of fundamental type. There is a very indication that 
it is bused on a very long-range view of the importance of science in a nation 
which expects a continuous improvement in the standard of living over a long 
period of years. At the meetings at various institutes, American scientists were 
told freely of the work done in the fields of pure science where the Russians 
have already made contributions of major importance. Nothing was asked in 
return, except our friendship and good will. 

“The scientific meetings at the academy were entirely in Russian, but they were 
of a general nature and were all translated into English and French, so that 
you could read the English as you went along.” Dr. Langmuir went on, “I 
played hookey from the second meeting since I didn’t understand it, and couldn't 
read much of it anyway. I had been told that this would not be permitted, and 
that I would not be able to take a walk around Moscow by myself. But I 
started out at 5 and took a 6-hour walk through Moscow. I went along the river 
to the Park of Culture, one-half of which is devoted to a magnificent display 
of German weapons, from four-motored airplanes down to gliders, all kinds of 
artillery and guns, eyeglasses and tanks, and everything that German soldiers 
use. There were 10 or 12 acres covered with exhibits of this kind. Then from 
there I went on to the original Park of Culture and Rest. There were interesting 
open-air concerts, volleyball and basketball—games in very large numbers, and 
there was an interesting dance space. It was a large piece of ground—not even 
a wooden floor—bare ground with loudspeakers in between, and I noticed im- 
mediately that there were several people dancing: 75 percent were women danc- 
ing with women; 10 percent women dancing with men; and 15 percent men danc- 
ing with men. All were having a good time. Also on the way there I saw boys 
and girls of about 17 leaving some sort of a trade school or factory. They were 
coming out into the street, gathering for the first time time in their lives, learning 
to march—not military drill—but keeping in step and formation. What amused 
me was that they hadn’t learned it before. Imagine German boys and girls of 
17 years of age not being trained to march. They would have learned it at 7 
or 8. Yet that was the thing that aroused such comment in American papers. It 
was only done for half an hour in the evening at the end of the day.” 

“T visited the Institute of Inorganic Chemistry and the Physical Institute of 
the University of Moscow,” Dr. Langmuir continued. “The thing that impressed 
me most was the extent to which they were working on pure science. The insti- 
tutes had no connection with industry. They were devoted to problems in pure 
science. Many of them had a good start toward the inclusion of technical prob- 
lems. For example, they were working on the chemical reaction of combustion, 
studying the most detailed reaction of oxygen and hydrogen at high pressures. 
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A new building was going to be put up for the study of explosions. They were 
doing fundamental research on an important problem which was not only inter- 
esting from a scientific point of view, but which would have ultimately important 
practical application. 

“The thing which struck me most in the Soviet Union, outside of their impor- 
tant scientific work, is the great emphasis which the Soviet Government places 
upon providing incentives to bring forth the best abilities of every individual. 
In our own country the growth of our industries, and the developments which 
have made possible our high standard of living, have been based on incentives 
supplied through the profit motive. In the Soviet Union many clever schemes 
have been devised which provide even stronger incentives. It is taken for granted 
that a skilled worker or a scientist who is capable of directing important projects 
should be able to obtain more rationed food and other goods. For instance, he 
can get a better house, more and better clothing, or an automobile with a chauf- 
feur. The use of a rationing system to provide incentives removes much of the 
importance which is attached in our country to money. As far as I could observe, 
this system seems to be working very effectively in the Soviet Union. 

“Another thing that impressed us all,”’ continued Dr. Langmuir, “is that there 
are no signs of undernourishment, and everybody looked very healthy, robust, and 
full of energy. The Soviet Union is just raring to go as soon as it can overcome 
the destruction wrought by the Germans. They will increase their power into 
raising the standard of living, and particularly along cultural lines. They will 
advance in science, and they will go ahead very fast and very effectively. I think 
there is every chance that they will be the foremost nation in the world, along 
with America, in the advancement of science. 

“Everything I saw in the Soviet Union makes me feel that the Soviet Govern 
ment and all the Soviet peoples desire mainly security against aggression so that 
they can develop rapidly along peaceful lines. 

“It is of great importance that this visit of the scientists to the Soviet Union 
be followed by similar visits of Soviet scientists to the United States. In the past 
there have been far too few contacts between the people of the Soviet Union and 
other nations. I believe the time is rapidly approaching when the Soviet Union 
will welcome travelers from abroad and will make it easier for her own people to 
visit other countries. The whole world will profit by a better mutual understand- 
ing between the nations which have cooperated so successfully in the war against 
the aggressors,” concluded Dr. Langmuir. 


SHAPLEY : ASTRONOMY IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of the Harvard Observatory, and chairman of the 
delegation, pointed out how the Soviet Government values its artists, poets, mu- 
sicians, and leading scientists. “Laboratories, libraries, assistants, and official 
encouragement are provided as lavishly as a government that is hard pressed in 
wartime can manage—at least that is the situation for the few hundred acade- 
micians and corresponding members of the Academy of Sciences. This official 
governmental attention does not seem to spoil the individual scientists; it is not 
vanity, but a feeling of responsibility and of great seriousness, that has resulted.” 

“We have one lesson we certainly ought to bring home and pass on to Ameri- 
cans,” Dr. Shapley told the audience. “In the Soviet Union science is not only 
a thing on which they base their civilization, which they use to win wars, but 
science is a religion to them. It is the logical thing on which they are going to 
build their future. Are we doing that? So far, science has been peripheral in 
American life. Only recently our Government became conscious of the fact that 
one must build with an awareness of science, even if one doesn’t build as tightly 
as the Russians.” 

The characteristic of the Russian scientists that stands out most clearly in 
my memory is his complete friendliness. You feel at home with him, and with 
his problems and plans, from the first moment of your acquaintance. The second 
characteristic that holds the memory is the quiet ambition of the Russian 
scientist to do a serious and important job. My impressions refer not only to 
astronomy and astrophysics. All my colleagues, in the American delegation 
also found a general friendliness among the Russian workers in all the dozen 
different sciences represented by our group.” 

“The Russians have always seemed to me especially sensitive to the wider 
aspects of astronomy. The subject of cosmogony has for them a natural appeal. 
It is the field where the facts of the universe and the philosophy of the cosmic 
setup (including man) come together. But the hard work of observational 
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astronomy is not foreign to the Soviet programs; some of the greatest star 
catalogs have come from the Soviet Union and most serious work has been accom 
plished in the measurement of time and the determination of longitude and 
latitude.” 

“When in Leningrad, where about cne-third of the celebration ef the 220th 
anniversary of the Academy of Sciences was held, we visited the sad site of the 
Pulkovo Observatory,” Dr. Shapley went on. “It had been located on the only 
hill in its immediate vicinity. The hilltop now is a tragic mess. Of the half- 
dozen buildings only some battered walls are standing precariously, and some 
fragmentary piers. The grounds are pitted with bomb craters; but probably 
most of the buildings went down, as a natural misfortune of war, due to the 
heavy bombardment that for 244) years was imposed on this too strategic obser- 
vation hill. Only a mile away were the frontline trenches; but Pulkovo Hill 
remained in Soviet hands. 

“Some day the scientific history of the defense of Leningrad may be written; 
and in that account it may be told that one of the recognized heroes of the 
defense of Leningrad was Dr. Kyril Ogorodnikov, astronomer, mathematician, 
educator, and, many years ago, a research associate at Harvard and Yerkes 
Observatories. Also it may be mentioned that 2 or 3 astronomers starved to 
death along with great unrevealed numbers of other valiant defenders of the 
city. But most of the scientists in Leningrad and Moscow, who were not im- 
mediately needed in the defense, were evacuated by airplane or otherwise to 
observatories and other scientific institutions to the east. 

“The leading Soviet astronomers recognize that one problem they must solve 
in the near future is the enrichment of international relationships. Their 
young astronomers and astronomical students should travel and study abroad; 
foreign scientific literature must be amply provided for all workers in astronomy 
and astrophysics. And there must be more active participation than in the 
past in the international meetings of astronomers. During our too short stay 
in the Soviet Union,” Dr. Shapley concluded his comments, “we made many 
contacts and held conferences that should be effective in accomplishing these 
progressive steps in the most international of all sciences.” 


BRONK : PRINCIPLES SCIENTIFIC COOPERATION BETWEEN THE SOVIET UNION AND 
UNITED STATES 


The biological sciences were represented by Dr. Detley Bronk, professor of 
biophysics at the University of Pennsylvania. 

“You have heard a great deal about how the Soviet Union thinks about science, 
and I dare say, that is the primary consideration and impression that every 
scientist comes away with. I think that out of this very high regard for 
scientists, the Soviet Union is going to develop a very strong scientific organiza- 
tion. I think that anyone who believes in the American system of free and 
competitive initiative recognizes the fact that it is very good for us to have a 
country as strong scientifically as I am sure the Soviet Union will become. Out 
of that competition, which I am sure we shall have, there should come a very 
valuable stimulus to our own scientific developments and undertaking: and out 
of their support for science, I think there will come a good deal of incentive 
which will shake us out of some of our own complacency. Together with this 
high regard for scientists, I think one also has a strong feeling that they have 
a very great concern for the preservation of human resources. We have heard 
a great deal in recent years about the conservation of natural resources, but 
when one multiplies an average of 10 million unemployed men for, what shali 
we say, 6 years and come out with a figure of 60 million man-years lost, it gives 
one real cause for concern. I think that is the situation that the Soviet Union 
intends net to permit,” Dr. Bronk said. 

“I think that what is needed in order that science shall take its proper role 
in national development in this country in the ways of peace, rather than war,” 
Dr. Bronk continued, “is that scientists and their other intellectual colleagues 
shall have a greater role in the development of policies, and that they shall 
not only be used in the solving of national emergencies once they have been 
precipitated.” ' 

“If we ever are to have satisfactory relationships with the Soviet Union, I 
think it necessary for us to educate ourselves to accept from the Russians fair 
criticism of what seems to them to be unsatisfactory in our relationships, and 
I think, also it is necessary for the Russians to be willing to accept frank criti- 
cism from us. All that either of us ask is that the criticism be made in good 
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faith; and we who pride ourselves on freedom should, I think, be primarily 
concerned to see that our freedom of expression carries the necessary conse- 
quence of the responsibility of utterance. And then finally, there is the very 
important necessity for respecting our different backgrounds and our different 
traditions It is so easy for an American to go to the Soviet Union and see 
things that are unsatisfactory, and I dare say, it is easy for a Russian to come 
to the United States and see things that are unsatisfactory; but I think that 
we have been more critical than they. It depends so much on how one looks 
at a situation, and in the case of the relationships of ourselves to the Soviet 
Union, the problem that is so charged with prejudice and emotion, I think the 
inost important thing is to develop a natural attitude toward our relationships. 
i wish that everyone could have as nrany good Russian friends as I have. When 
ve have the courage to be honest and to say what we know and what we do not 
know, What is opinion and what is fact,” Dr. Bronk concluded, “then, I think 
we are on the high road to international friendship and peace.” 


HEIMAN ? ORGANIZATION OF MEDICAL CARI 


The next speaker, Dr. Jacob Heiman, assistant professor of Cancer Research, 
Columbia University, represented the medical profession, 

“The main purpose of the Soviet Academy of Sciences and the Academy of 
Medical Sciences,” Dr. Heiman remarked, “is to plan, and that is the great dif- 
ference between what we are doing in this country and what they are doing over 
there. The important thing is planning, and planning in the Soviet Union begins 


‘ i broad base and then reaches the apex. In the Soviet Union a physician, an 
engineer, a health officer, a chemist can be elected to the local Soviet, and he then 
becomes a part of the government. That is something which does not occur in 


many countries. Some of the most prominent Soviet scientists are even members 
of the Supreme Soviet, the ruling body in the Soviet Union,” 

“There is absolutely no discrimination in Soviet universities. I saw boys and 
girls from all the various national states studying medicine.’ Dr. Heiman told 
the audience, “It doesn’t matter whether you come from one of the Siberian 
states, or whether you come from the northern states. The only way they 
choose medical students is on the basis of ability. There are usually 20,000 
applicants every year and 10,000 are selected. There is a 5-year course and 
thoug here is a tuition fee now, the more brilliant students receive very 
generous stipends and are encouraged to go on to research. The physicians are 

aid and have all the facilities for studying medicine without the cares and 
worries which occur in countries where the cost is so high. They have all the 
facilities tor doing the best possible work because the practice of medicine is not 
at all related to the eecnomical status of the individual. Doctors are required to 
take special courses of 3 to 12 weeks. During that time, they are paid just the 
same, so that they can give their best possible services to the community which 
they serve. In other words, science in the Soviet Union is directly related to 
the needs of the people, whether it is science with a distant approach or a prac- 
tical approach, and whether it is medical science, geography, or geology.” 

“Ultimately, the work of the Soviet scientist is for the good of mankind. 
Kverything that is done there seems to be done with the aim of helping the com- 
mon man, and although I am sure the Soviet people are learning a great deal 
from us when it comes to technical skill and equipment, I think that we can 
learn a great deal from them about the organization and planning of research 
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NADAI!: OUTSTANDING SOVIET CONTRIBUTIONS TO APPLIED MATHEMATICS 
AND MECHANICS 


The last speaker was Dr. Arpad Nadai, consulting mechanical engineer of West- 
inghouse Electric Co. 

“It was a wonderful meeting. I attended several international meetings in 
former years before the war in Europe—in Switzerland, Poland, Germany, Eng- 
land, and here in the United States, I can say that I don’t think I ever came 
home with so many pleasant impressions as after this last meeting in the Soviet 
Union,” Dr, Nadai stated. 

“It was most remarkable that a country which had passed through a devastat- 
ing war such as the recent one was in Europe could, 5 weeks after the war ended, 
avsemble an international gathering of scientists and offer them so much. The 
American group which had the privilege to enjoy participting in the meetings 
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for the celebration of the 220th anniversary of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S. S. R. must remain particularly grateful for the spirit of extreme friendship 
which prevailed during all meetings in Moscow and in Leningrad. I saw in 
Moscow and in Leningrad, in various institutes of the Academy of Sciences, most 
remarkable work done by Soviet engineers and physicists on the theory of 
strengths of materials, on the solid state of materials and on the theory of 
plastic flow of metals. In these institutes outstanding work has been done during 
the war and before the war on the strength of steel and on the complex condi 
tions under which steel fractures, particularly in the brittle manner at low 
temperatures,” 

“T enjoyed making the acquaintance of a group of younger engineers in Moscow 
to whom I was introduced by Mr. N. Talickish, the editor of the Journal of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics which is published by the Academy of Sciences in 
Moscow. In this journal, the most difficult theoretical problems in engineering 
mechanics are reviewed. I had the impression that this journal, which has been 
published for about 10 years, is one of the best periodicals in Europe dealing with 
theoretical mechanics, aerodynamics, the theory of flow of solids and with meny 
problems of applied mathematics. Outstanding work on the conditions of equil- 
ibrium in loose materials has been published in this journal by Dr. W. Sokolovsky, 
who also has investigated many difficult questions related to the distributions of 
stress in the plastic state of metals such as steel. Equally outstanding were the 
investigations by Dr. A. A. Ilyushin in Moscow on the theory of plastic flow. 
Both of these gentlemen, members of the academy, are comparatively young.” 

“Many Soviet men and women, whose names cannot be mentioned in such 
a brief report, have done outstanding work on the strengths of solids which is 
very little known or practically unknown in the United States. It is hoped,” 
Dr. Nadai concluded, “that this recent visit of American men in the Soviet 
Union will pave the way to a better exchange of scientific information hetween 
the two countries. The participants of this most unusual trip will also remem- 
ber, with gratitude, the wonderful performances in the theater and in the opera, 
and the outstanding performances of the symphony orchestras in Moscow and 
Leningrad with which the guests of the congress were entertained in the evening 
hours, and which left unforgettable impressions of Soviet art and music in all 
participants.” 

We have also received brief statements from other members of the same 
group, who were unable to attend the reception in New York City. 


MAC INNES: CLOSE COOPERATION BETWEEN PURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Dr. D. A. MacInnes of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, who in 
addition to his field represented the American-Soviet Science Society at the 
Jubilee Session of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, also emphasized the impor- 
tance of pure science and close connection between pure and applied research 
work in the Soviet union. 

“Although the American group at the anniversary meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U. S. 8S. R. was shown many laboratories and quite a number of 
lines of research, I feel that I can report with anything like confidence only on 
the investigations related to physical chemistry,” Dr. McInnes stated. “Final 
appraisal of the work must await the arrival of reprints and books by the diplo- 
matic pouch. However, a number of statements can be safely made which are 
based on what I saw and heard while in Moscow and Leningrad.” 

“Most of the work on physical chemistry being carried on in Moscow is under 
the direction of Prof. A. Frumkin,” Dr. MacInnes went on. “He has been largely 
concerned with the,kinetic aspects of electrochemistry, a field which has very 
much needed new ideas and careful experiments. An enormous amount of work 
has been carried out, during wartime, and during a period when all researches 
of the kind had completely stopped in the United States of America. It should 
be noted that the work just outlined is pure science—that is, has no immediate 
practical application.” 

“At the Semenov Institute of Chemical Physics the researches were devoted 
to chemical kinetics with special attention to explosives. However, a great 
part of the work of the Institute is on chemical reactions which can have no 
industrial application. There is a close connection between pure and applied 
science than we have in this country.” 

“The researches in Leningrad at the Physico-Technical Institute, under the 
direction of Prof. A. Joffe, deal more with physics than physical chemistry, 
though the investigations on semiconductors may be grouped in the latter field. 
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Here again, final understanding must await the appearance of the publications 
in this country. It is certain, however, that very important conclusions have 
been reached as to the mechanisms involved, and practical applications have 
already been made of the results. 

“My chief impression of Soviet science is that, much more than in this 
country, there is encouragement of pure science,’ Dr. MacInnes concluded. 
“It is this fact that will make Soviet scientists, I hope, friendly and cooperative 
competitors in the future.” 


BERNARD? SOVIET WEATHER SERVICI 


Dr. Merrill Bernard, hydrologic director of the United States Weather Bureau, 
sent the following statement: “My visit to the Soviet Union was made as a 
member of the American delegation to the 220th anniversary of the Academy 
of Sciences and as a member of an American meteorological mission comprised 
of Dr. F. W. Reichelderfer, Chief of the United States Weather Bureau, Dr. 
Carl G. Rossby, of Chicago University, and myself. 

“Soviet science is organized into institutes, coordinated within themselves 
and with the special needs of government, industry, and agriculture. Such 
organization gives unity of purpose and planning and has advantages which com- 
pensate for such ills of regimentation as may be obscured from the view of the 
casual visitor. The individual scientist is given a liberal latitude in his assign 
ments which have for the past 6 years been directed to an immediate war need. 
Future plans for research are particularly broad in scope and indicate a freedom 
from haphazard short-range financing which too often plagues the American 
scientist 

“As a member of the American meteorological mission, I had the opportunity 
to see at firsthand the Soviet Weather Service which is conducted under the 
able leadership of Lt. Gen. Eugene Fedorov. Again unity and simplicity in 
organization have apparent advantages, for the state hydrometeorological service 
not only embraces the weather but the immediate results of weather such as 
river flow, inland sea levels, ice conditions, and the longer range effects of 
climactic variations on agriculture. The weather, at least, is international in 
scope and the important part which General Fedorov’s organization is to plan 
in the future, is realized when one remembers that about one-third of the land 
area in the northern hemisphere over which weather observations must be made, 
is within the boundaries of the U. S. 8. R. 

“As an American visitor, I had unusual opportunity to see Russian life in 
Moscow, Leningrad, and a number of small communities. Never has there been 
a people doing more with so little. Despite an economy of necessity and a mini- 
mum of commodity goods, the general health is good and the attitude toward the 
future, particularly among the younger people, is one of hopefulness and 
enthusiasm.” 


FIELD > ARCHEOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Dr. Henry Field of the Library of Congress and former curator of physical 
anthropology at the Field Museum of Natural History, gave some of his re- 
actions: 

“T had a most welcome opportunity of meeting Soviet archeologists and anthro- 
pologists. Since 1939 the training of students, the continuation of research and 
expeditions, have continued without pause except in the temporarily occupied 
areas, 

“Plans for research have been formulated through 1950, at which time the 
preliminary survey of the prehistory, history, and development of man within 
the Soviet Union will be completed. 

“The losses in personnel as a direct result of World War II have been heavy, 
especially in Leningrad. At the moment students are relatively few but the 
prospects are good following demobilization. 

“The museums and libraries in Moscow and Leningrad have suffered little. 
The great treasures, moved to safety from air attack, will be returned in the 
near future. 

“Archeological expeditions are working this summer in the Ukraine, Caucasus, 
Transcaucasia, Turkestan, Khirghizia, and in other large areas of Siberia. 
Anthropological researches are also continuing in central Asia and Siberia 
and other areas. 

“The latest publications were presented to the Library of Congress where they 
will be deposited after summaries have been translated. 
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“We found everywhere the greatest desire for the exchange of publications 
and for much Closer collaboration in the future.” 


KELLOGG : SOVIET AGRICULTURE 


Dr. Charles Kellogg, Chief of the Division of Soil Survey of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, emphasized the scale of the research work carried 
on in the Soviet Union in his field: 

“The Academy and the Soviet Government have shown great vision in giving 
this emphasis to science at the beginning of the postwar period when mankind 
has another chance to develop a peaceful society. 

“Of course, | was given every courtesy and convenience during my visit; 
Soviet hospitality is notorious. But beyond that, there is an enthusiasm for the 
cultural and practical values of science among all the people that flatters any 
scientist. 

“I knew something of the work in my field—soil science—before. Emphasis 
upon applied science, as in the United States, was expected. But many of us 
were surprised at the emphasis given to fundamental research and to the train- 
ing of young scientists during the war itself. 

“Frequently scientists need to use a large part of their best energies in sell- 
ing their work, to get funds for research and to get their results used. Ap- 
parently scientists in the Soviet Union need to waste little time with either 
problem, 

“The scale of their research program that touches agriculture is enormous. 
But I have no doubt whatever that they will increase production by the amount 
necessary to give their growing population a good standard of living, say 50 
percent in a generation, perhaps even more, provided they have peace.” 


KOLTHOFF : SOVIET SCIENTIST PROMOTES WORLD COOPERATION 


Dr. I. M. Kolthoff, head of the analytical chemistry department of the school 
of chemistry, University of Minnesota, expressed the opinion that “we can learn 
much in this country from the leadership which the Soviet Academy has taken 
in the international organization of science and from the promotion of ‘pure’ 
scientific research in the Soviet Union. 

“Even today, the scientific research institutes of the Soviet Union are over- 
flowing with young scientists, for they were not drafted into the armed forces, 
as they are in the United States. 

“The Soviet Union is realistic in this respect, knowing that, in spite of war, 
the ‘pure’ research upon which ‘applied’ research is based must continue, since 
it pays rich dividends in the long run, 

“Except for medical research institutes, which are supervised by the recently 
organized medical academy, all the scientific research centers in the Soviet 
Union are directed by the National Academy of Sciences whose 220th anniver- 
sary we had come to the Soviet Union to celebrate. 

“Recently, the Soviet Government has assigned large funds to the academy 
for new buildings, as well as for new equipment and general expansion. As they 
now stand, the laboratories are well equipped, mainly with instruments from 
the German firms, Zeiss and Leitz, and excellent equipment is being turned out 
in the shops of the institutes themselves. Except that they are accessible to 
graduate students working on doctors’ theses, the institutes have no con- 
nections with universities. What impressed me most in my visits was the 
large number of researchers, men and women of varying ages, in and out of 
uniform, all of whom were working with a keen interest in, if not a passion for, 
science. Many of us were called upon to discuss aspects of our special fields 
before these workers, in the various section meetings of the academy. Inter- 
preters were present, of course, to translate or Summarize in Russian all 
speeches in a foreign language. 

“Not invited to the festivities were scientists from Norway, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and other countries once occupied by the Nazis, since the Russians had 
no way of discovering which scientists, if any, had collaborated with the 
enemy. No Japanese were present, and the two Chinese delegates appeared 
only for the last few days of the ceremonies. In that gathering of many of the 
most illustrious scientists of the world, the Soviets did themselves proud. 
Everywhere I went, their talk was forthright and encouraging for a future of 
world cooperation in the scientific world. 

“In Leningrad, I met several prominent scientists who had carried out much 
of the most important Soviet rubber research. Here I learned, among other 
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things, of a new method of making hard rubber and of a method of vulcanizing 
cellulose. These rubber specialists talked perfectly freely with me at the insti- 
tute, and the next day they continued discussions in my hotel. In Moscow, 
also, Academician P. Medvedev, rubber chemist of the Karpov Institute, had 
given me reprints of all the work he had done in rubber since the war. Indeed, 
the entire American delegation was forcefully impressed by the Soviet gen 
erosity in giving reprints of their scientific papers and monographs. The 
collection I alone gathered was so heavy that most of it had to stay behind for 
later shipment from the American Embassy. 

“From these Soviet leaders of science, we Americans also took away the 
impression that only a very sincere desire for friendly international relations, 
in every sphere of activity, motivates the Soviet mind.” 

Dr. James Church, Agricultural Experiment Station of Reno, Nev., expressed 
his enthusiasm about the excellent prospects of mutual cooperation between 
the Soviet Union and the United States. 

“We are still a bit bewildered by the sudden invitation, the completeness of 
the jubilee, though the war in Europe had scarcely ended, and the warmth of 
the hospitality; but convinced of the unabated energy of our Russian col- 
leagues and their faith in the future. Most unforgettable was the simple toast 
by our host in far Yakutsk: 

‘To the Soviet Academy of Sciences, to my science guests, and to the Soviet 
Union—in behalf of eternal peace 
This peace we have brought back to America with a friendship that should 
quicken the world’s advancement toward happiness. In this, science must play 
a large part.” 

The American Review of the Soviet Union will devote a section of its next 
quarterly issue (Vol. VII, No. 1, November 1945) to the U. 8. S. R. Academy of 
Sciences. American scientists who attended the recent 220th anniversary 
session of the academy in Moscow and Leningrad will contribute to a symposium, 
“Impressions of Soviet Science and Scientists.” V. Obraztsov, a member of the 
Soviet Academy, is contributing a review article of its history and present 
organization. Copies of the November issue of the Review may be ordered 
in advance from the American-Russian Institute, 58 Park Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. The price per copy is 65 cents; the issue is scheduled to appear 
November 10. 


Soviet ScrentTists Express THEIR VIEWS ON SCIENTIFIC COOPERATION 
sETWEEN THE TWo COUNTRIES 


In a letter to the American-Soviet Science Society from Academician Ko- 
marov, president, Natural Sciences and Mathematics Section of VOKS, several 
suggestions have been made regarding the expanding of cultural and scientific 
cooperation between the Soviet Union and this country. 

“Soviet scientists, members of the VOKS science section, express the follow- 
ing desires concerning the developing of scientific relations between the VOKS 
science sections and the American-Soviet Science Society. 

(a) The VOKS science sections would like to receive regularly all books and 
periodicals published in the United States about the organization and history 
of science. 

(b) We are interested in all works and periodicals containing information 
on American and world scientific bibliography, particularly on the catalogues 
of bibliographies. 

(c) Soviet scientists are greatly interested in all publications of a refer- 
ence-encyclopedic, historical and terminological nature in all fields of science, 
particularly reference books of the type of biographical dictionaries, “Who's 
Who,” and dictionaries (in English and other languages) of a general nature 
and of scientific terms—if possible in two copies, guidebooks of scientific insti- 
tutes, preserves, parks, and laboratories, albums and photographs of American 
scientists, catalogues of scientific-experimental and laboratory equipment, in- 
struction for using new scientific apparatus. 

(¢) In connection with the work carried on by VOKS science sections in 
the fields of medicine, education, agriculture, technical sciences, philosophy 
and psychology, history, economics and law, linguistics, oriental culture, nat- 
ural sciences, and mathematics we should greatly appreciate the following 
material: 

1. A selection of reprints of scientific articles on all the above-mentioned 
fields of science. 
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2. A list of American scientific publications on each of the above-mentioned 
fields of science. 

3. All available information on the system and activities of scientific institutes, 
societies, laboratories, clubs, etc., in all the above-mentioned fields. 

4. Photographs, illustrations, microfilms, and similar material giving a graphic 
conception of achievements and organization of research in the United States. 

5. Miscellaneous scientific publications. Due to the destruction of many librar- 
ies in the U. S. S. R. by the German invaders, our science section would greatly 
appreciate your assistance in restoring both the central and provincial scientific 
libraries in the Soviet Union by obtaining sets of scientific periodicals in all 
branches of science and also scientific monographs, symposiums, manuals, text- 
books—including elementary popular works on nature and man, ete. 

6. In view of the fact that a number of leading Soviet scientists are working 
on problems connected with promoting the efficiency of research studies, we are 
interested in information on calculating machines, improvements in laboratory, 
library, field, and desk conditions of work. 

7. Information on dissertations and all data on training in research methods, 
scientific education and large scientific schools and their developments. This 
will be of great value for interchange of experience. 

Soviet scientists, in their turn, will be glad to answer any inquiries sent by 
American scientists to the VOKS science sections through the American-Soviet 
Science Society. 


EXHIBIT No. 218A 


{From the Science Bulletin, American-Soviet Science Society, New York, N. Y., March 
1946] 


A-SSS News 
INTRODUCING THE EXECUTIVE COM MITTEE 


In order to provide more adequate representation for the various scientific 
disciplines, the executive committee of the A-SSS has voted to enlarge its size. 
The following have agreed to serve in 1946: 

Chairman: L. C. Dunn; honorary chairmen: Gilbert N. Lewis, Harlow Shapley ; 
honorary vice chairmen: Alice Hamilton, Irving Langmuir, Chauncey B. Leake, 
Leo Loeb, Wilder Penfield, Florence R. Sabin, C. E. A. Winslow. 

Executive committee: Robert Chambers, Edw. U. Condon, Watson Davis, M. 
Demerec, Th. Dobzhansky, Carl O. Dunbar, Henry Field, John E. Flynn, Samuel 
Gelfan, Harry Grundfest, M. Heidelberger, Jacob Heiman, J. H. Henderson, 
G. Hutchinson, C. E. Kellogg, I. M. Kolthoff, D. A. MacInnes, J. W. McBain, A. E. 
Mirsky, Stuart Mudd, Mervin E. Oakes, Gerald Oster, T. Shedlovsky, W. M. Stan- 
ley, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Bernhard J. Stern, Selman A. Waksman, L. A. Ware, 
Philip R. White, Ignace Zlotowski, Vladimir K. Zworykin. 


CAMPAIGN OF SCIENCE BOOKS 


The Nazi invaders devastated schools, libraries, and laboratories with great 
thoroughness. The chief astronomical observatory near Leningrad was laid 
waste; the Pavlov Medical Institute was shelled. In all, 605 scientific research 
institutes were reduced to ruins; at least 200 million volumes were carried off 
or destroyed. 

In esoperation with the American Society for Russian Relief, the A-SSS is 
beginning a drive for science books to help restore these libraries. The cam- 
paign is now beng organized. Further details will be presented in the next 
issue of the Science Bulletin. Your suggestions and assistance will be most 
welcome. 

PARTICIPATION IN THE AAAS CONVENTION 


The A-SSS participated in the science library exhibit at the St. Louis conven- 
tion of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, March 27-30, 
1945. This exhibit consisted of Russian scientific publications and reproductions 
of excerpts from the last issue of the Science Bulletin for free distribution. 
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AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RUSSIAN SCIENCI 


The bibliography on Science in the Soviet Union, by Dr. M. E. Oakes, which 
was issued in mimeographed form the year before last, and which was reprinted 
in the Science Teacher, is now being revised and brought up to date. Sugges 
tions as to titles for incluson will be appreciated, to be sent to the A-SSS office. 





Exuisir No. 213B 


SURROGATE’S Court, County or New YorK—IN THE MATTER OF THE ESTATE OF 
Rovert MARSHALL, DecEASED 


CERTIFIED COPY 


I, RopeRt MARSHALL, unmarried, of the Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
York, do make, publish, and declare this as and for my Last Will and Testa- 
ment, hereby revoking all Wills heretofore made by me, intending hereby to dis 
pose of all property of whatever kind and wheresoever situated of which I may 
he seized or possessed at the time of my death. 

First: I direct that my just debts and funeral expenses be paid. 

SECOND: IT nominate and appoint my brother, JAMES MARSHALL, to be the 
Executor of this, my Will, and in the event that he predeceases me or fails to 
qualify, or having qualified shall die, resign, or be otherwise incapacitated be 
fore my estate shall have been fully administered, then I appoint my brother, 
GEORGE MARSHALL, as such Executor. I direct that no person named herein as 
Executor shall at any time be required to give any bond or security of any 
kind in any jurisdiction for the faithful performance of his duties. 

THirDd: I give and bequeath unto Herperr Kk. CLARK, of 7 State Street, Saranac 
Lake, New York, the sum of Three Thousand Dollars ($3,000). In the event that 
he shall predecease me, I direct that said legacy shall lapse and revert to and 
become a part of my residuary estate. 

FourTH: I direct that all the rest, residue, and remainder of my estate, of 
every name and nature, both real and personal, be divided by my Executor into 
four parts, as nearly equal in value as practicable, and that the same be disposed 
of as follows: 

(a) Two of said parts I give, devise, and bequeath unto GARDNER JACKSON, of 
6 West Kirk Street, Chevy Chase, Maryland; my brother, Grorce MArsHALI 
Heser BLANKENAORN, Of Washington, D. C.; Jerry O'CONNELL, of Butte, Montana ; 
and RAPHAEL Zon, of 2237 Doswell Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota, and the survivors 
of them, and to their successors, in perpetuity, in trust, nevertheless, to invest, 
reinvest, and keep invested said parts and to apply the income derived therefrom 
and such part of the principal as they may, in their unlimited discretion, deem 
necessary for the following objects and purposes : 

The education of the People of the United States of America to the necessity 
and desirability of the development and organization of unions of persons engaged 
in work or of unemployed persons and the promotion and advancement of an 
economic system in the United States based upon the theory of production for 
use and not for profit. The objects and purposes herein set forth shall be car- 
ried out through lawful means and only through lawful means, and for the 
purpose of carrying out such objects and purposes, I grant to the Trustees named 
full power and authority to employ and pay organizers, lecturers, and writers 
and such other assistants and employees as they may deem necessary for prop- 
erly fulfilling the objects and purposes of the trust as set forth by me herein, 
and to print, publish, and distribute pamphlets, books, magazines, and newspapers 
and generally to use any and all lawful means toward the furtherance of such 
objects and purposes, and they shall further have the authority to draft bills 
and acts, laws, and other legislation and use all lawful means to have the same 
enacted into the law of the various States of the United States of America and 
by the Congress of the United States of America. 

(b) One of the said parts I give, devise, and bequeath to my brother, JAMES 
MARSHALL; Epwin §8. SMITH, of Washington, D. C.: Roger BaLpwitn, of the 
Borough of Manhattan, City of New York; Joun Finerry, of the Borough of 
Manhattan, City of New York; GAarpNeR Jackson, of 6 West Kirk Street, Chevy 
Chase, Maryland, and the survivors of them, and to their successors, in per- 
petuity, in trust, nevertheless, to invest, reinvest, and keep invested said part 
and to apply the income derived therefrom and such part of the principal as 
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they may, in their unlimited discretion, deem necessary for the following objects 
and purposes: 

The safeguarding and advancement of the cause of civil liberties in the United 
States of America and the various States and subdivisions thereof by all lawful 
means and actions, with full power and authority to the Trustees to print, pub- 
lish, and distribute pamphlets, books, magazines, and newspapers and generally 
to use any and all lawful means to bring to the knowledge of the citizens of the 
United States of America the importance and necessity of preserving and safe 
guarding the cause of civil liberties. Said Trustees shall have the power to 
draft bills and acts, laws, and other legislation and use all lawful means to 
have them enacted into the law of the various States and subdivisions thereof 
and by the Congress of the United States to the end that the civil liberties guar- 
anteed to the citizens of the United States by their Federal constitution and by 
the various State constitutions be forever maintained, preserved, and developed. 

(c) The remaining part I give, devise, and bequeath unto Ropert STERLING 
YarpD, of 1840 Mintwood Place, Washington, D. C., [Heten Howertt Moorweap, 
of 2220 R Street N. W., Washington, D. C.,] Grorce MARSHALL,’ WILLIAM ZIM- 
MERMAN, JR., Indian Office, Washington, ID. C., Irvine CLARK, of Bellevue, Wash- 
ington, and OLAus Murtr, of Jackson, Wyoming, and the survivors of them, and 
to their successors, in perpetuity, in trust, nevertheless, to invest, reinvest, and 
keep invested said part and to apply the income derived therefrom and such 
part of the principal as they may, in their unlimited discretion, deem necessary 
for the following objects and purposes : 

The preservation of the wilderness conditions in outdoor America, including, 
but not limited to, the preservation of areas embracing primitive conditions of 
transportation, vegetation, and fauna, and to that end said Trustees shall have 
full power and authority to employ and pay lecturers and writers and such other 
assistants and employees as they may deem necessary for properly carrying out 
the purposes of the trust and to print, publish, and distribute pamphlets, books, 
magazines, and newspapers and generally to use any and all lawful means to 
increase the knowledge of the citizens of the United States of America as to 
the importance and necessity of maintaining wilderness conditions in outdoor 
America for future generations, and said Trustees shall be empowered to use 
all lawful means in opposing statutes or regulations which will or may affect 
adversely the maintenance of wilderness conditions, and said Trustees shall 
have the power to draft such bills and acts, laws, and other legislation and use 
all lawful means to have the same enacted by the various States of the United 
States of America and by the Congress of the United States as will tend to 
safeguard and preserve wilderness conditions in outdoor America. 

Firrn: If any purpose of any of the trusts (a), (b), or (c) specified in the 
preceding paragraph shall be held invalid by any Court, then, and in that event, 
I direct that the trustees of the trust, with respect to which such invalidity 
shall have been determined, shall devote the principal and income of said trust 
to the remaining purposes of said trust. If any trust created in any of said 
subdivisions of the preceding paragraph shall be held invalid in its entirety by 
any court, then, and in that event, I direct that the principal and accrued in- 
come of said trust, so held invalid, shall be divided into two equal parts between 
the remaining trusts to the end that one-half of said trust and accrued income 
thereon shall be paid over and delivered to the Trustees of each of the remain- 
ing trusts provided for in this Will, which sum so paid over shall be administered 
by the Trustees of each said trust for the uses and purposes set worth in this 
Will. 

SIxtTH: In making distribution of my residuary estate, my Executor is 
authorized and empowered, in his sole discretion, to make such distribution in 
kind, or partly in kind and partly in money, and for such purposes, the judg- 
ment of my Executor concerning the propriety thereof and the relative value of 
the property and securities for the purpose of distribution, shall be binding 
and conclusive on all persons interested therein. My Executor may also appor- 
tion to the aforesaid trusts such securities as I may hold at the time of my 
death, irrespective of the fact that they may be securities other than those to 
which the investment of trust funds is ordinarily limited, and I grant to said 
Trustees named in Paragraph “Fourth” of this Will the power to hold and con- 
tinue any investments so received by them from my Executor, even though they 


1 Handwritten note: “This change is valid.—Catharine Maltby Blaisdell, Thos, C. 
Blaisdell,” 
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be of a character not conforming with the legal requirements as to the invest- 
ment of trust funds Any other investment or reinvestment by my Trustees 
shall only be made in such securities as constitute legal investments for Trustees 
under the laws of the State of New York. 

SeveNTH: If the Trustees of the trusts created in subdivisions (a), (b), or 
(c) of Paragraph Fourth hereof shall determine that the objects and purposes 
of the trusts of which they are Trustees may best be carried out by a transfer 
and assignment of the whole or any part of the principal or income constituting 


said trust fund to a membership or other non-profit-making corporation or 
corporations organized under the laws of the State of New York, whose objects 
and purposes shall be in accord with or include the objects and purposes for 


hich said trust is created, said Trustees are hereby authorized and empowered 
to transfer and assign the whole or any part of the principal or income constitut- 
ing said trust fund to such corporation or corporations in such amounts and at 
such times as they in their unlimited judgment may deem proper. The purpose 
hereof being to have said Trustees determine from time to time the method or 
methods best adapted to accomplish the objects and purposes of the trusts of 
which they are acting as Trustees. 

Eiegntu: If the Trustees of any of the trusts specified in Paragraph “Fourth” 
hereof shall determine that the objects and purposes of the trust of which they 
are Trustees may best be effected through corporate means, they are expressly 
empowered to incorporate or cause to be incorporated under the General Laws 
ot the State of New York or by special act of the legislature of the State of New 
York a corporation or corporations which shall have authority, among such other 
powers as may be conferred upon it, to take and hold the property constituting 
the trust fund with respect to which such corporation shall have been organized, 
and to administer, invest, and dispose of the same and to devote the principal 
thereof and the income therefrom to the objects and purposes specified in said 
‘Trust. In the event that the Trustees shall cause to be incorporated any corpora 
tion with respect to any of the said trusts, I direct that the persons named as 
Trustees for said trust with respect to which such corporation shall have been 
organized shall act as Trustees or Directors of said new corporation for at least 
the first year of its existence and for as long thereafter as they shall be elected 
und may be willing to serve. If any of the persons named as Trustees shall 
decline so to serve or for any reason be unable so to do I authorize and empower 
ihe Trustees who shall serve or the survivor of them to fill the vacancies so 
existing or created. The Trustees or directors of such corporation shall have 
power from time to time to fill all vacancies occurring in the Board. 

NINTH: In the event that any Trustee named in any of the subdivisions of 
paragraph “Fourth” hereof shall die before me or shali fail to qualify as such 
Trustee, I direct that the vacancy among the Trustees under any of such 
subdivisions of paragraph “Fourth” created by the prior death or failure to 
qualify of any such Trustee or Trustees shall be filled by a majority of the 
remaining Trustees of said trust who shall have qualified, by resolution and 
appointment in writing entered in the books of record of their proceedings as 
Trustees, and a certificate of such appointment executed by such remaining 
rrustees shall be filed in the office of the manager of said trust fund and there- 
upon the Trustee or Trustees so designated shall upon the written acceptance 
of such appointment duly acknowledged and deposited with said fund manager 
become vested with all the powers, duties, and privileges of the Trustee or 
Trustees who shall have died before me or shall not have qualified, with the same 
force and effect as though originally named in this Will as Trustees of said 
trust. Any Trustee named in any of the subdivisions of Paragraph “Fourth” 
hereof may at any time resign his trust by a writing signed by him and delivered 
to the remaining Trustees, accompanied by a proper transfer and release of his 
title to any interest in the property of the trust. In the event of the death, resig- 
nation or disability of any of the Trustees named in any of the said subdivisions 
of Paragraph “Fourth” hereof, the vacancy thereby created shall be filled by 
a majority of the remaining Trustees of said trust by resolution and appointment 
in writing entered in the book of records of their proceedings and a certificate 
of such appointment executed by such remaining Trustees shall be filed in the 
office of the manager of said trust fund and thereupon the Trustee or Trustees 
so designated shall upon the written acceptance of such appointment duly 
acknowledged and deposited with said fund manager become vested with all the 
powers, duties, and privileges of the Trustee so resigning or disabled, with the 
same force and effect as though originally named in this Will as Trustees of 
said trust. 
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TENTH: The Trustees of each of the trusts created by this Will shall not be 
liable for any error of judgment with respect to any of their acts hereunder, 
nor shall they be liable for the acts or omissions of each other, nor shall they, un- 
less appointed by the Court, be required to give any bond for the due perform- 
ance of the trusts with respect to which they are appointed, nor shall they be 
entitled to receive compensation for their services; they shall respectively be 
responsible, each only for his own wilful misconduct and not for any act, default, 
or misconduct of any other Trustee. 

ELEVENTH: Except as herein otherwise provided and as to acts ministerial in 
their nature, the concurrence of a majority of the Trustees with respect to each 
trust shall be necessary for the purpose of giving legal effect to any act of the 
Trustees but it shall not be necessary that such concurrence shall be given at 
a formal meeting of the Trustees, but it may be evidenced by cable, telegraphic, 
or written assent of the Trustees. 

TWELFTH: As to strangers to each of said trusts created by this Will, the 
written assent of a majority of the Trustees authorizing a particular act to be 
done shall be conclusive evidence that it is within the power of the Trustees 
and no purchaser from them shall be bound to see to the application of the 
purchase money or any other consideration paid or delivered by or for such 
purchaser to or for the Trustees. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF | have hereunto set my hand and seal this 12th day of 
July, 19388. 

Ropert MARSHALL [L. 8.] 


The foregoing instrument, consisting of ten typewritten sheets, was at the date 
thereof signed, sealed, published, and declared by the above-named testator, 
Robert Marshall, as and for his Last Will and Testament in our presence and 
hearing and in the presence and hearing of each of us, and we at his request 
and in his presence and in the presence of each other have hereunto subscribed 
our names as witnesses, 

CATHARINE MALTBY BLAISDELL 
(Residing at Washington, D. C.). 
THOs. C. BLAISDELI 
(Residing at Lakeland, Fla.). 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
County of New York, ss: 

I, Philip A. Donahue, clerk of the Surrogate’s Court of said County, do hereby 
certify that I have compared the foregoing copy of the last will and testament 
of Rorert MARSHALL, deceased, admitted to probate January 12, 1940, and 
recorded in liber 1675 of wills, page 72, with the original record thereof now 
remaining in this office, and have found the same to be a correct transcript there- 
from and of the whole of such original record. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of 
the Surrogate’s Court of the County of New York this 17th day of June in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and fifty-three. 

PHiIuip A. DoNAHUE, 
Clerk of the Surrogate’s Court. 


The Cuamman. Are there any further questions? 

The meeting will adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., Thursday, May 21, 1953, the com- 
mittee recessed subject to call.) 

(The following letter was subsequently received from Mr. Smith 
and was ordered printed in the record at this point by the chairman.) 


Am-Rus LITERARY AND Music AGENCY, 
New York City, June 25, 1953. 
Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on the Internal Security Act, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JENNER: When I was before your committee, I was questioned 
about my trip to Mexico in 1938 and replied generally that “whatever I said 
then (at the time of committee hearings in 1940) I would stand by, but it is a 
long time agu. Ihave no fresh recollection of it.” 

I also answered specifically “No” to the question whether I made a speech at 
the Congress Against War. That was the best of my then recollection. 
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I have recently had an opportunity to look over the Smith committee hearings, 
Which are at my Summer home, and I find that I did make a speech at the 
Congress Against War. I would like to correct my testimony in that 
and, for this purpose, ask that 


respect 
this letter be made part of the 
hearings 


record of the 
Sincerely yours, 


Epwin S8. SmirnH. 














